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Be Consider the 


19 Pattern = 


What does the sale of a pattern mean? 

It means other sales—of dress materials—in the same 
store. | 

How does the woman who buys, find out about the 
pattern? 

From a Butterick Magazine bought in the same store. 

What do storekeepers who sell Butterick Magazines 
and Patterns think about their relations to the sale of 
other goods? 

Do you think big dry-goods, department and general 
store merchants would give space on the first floor to the 
sale of Butterick Magazines if so doing did not influence 
sales of other goods—Advertised Goods—in their stores? 

Ask a few of these merchants about it. 


MMA of Advertising Lach 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Megr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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The First 
Newspapers of 


the South 


Ask any southerner which are the greatest news- 
paper influences in the South. 

Quick as tongue can speak he will say the Louisville 
Times, and the Louisville Courier-Journal. He learned 
that when he was a boy—and so did perhaps his 
father before him. Col. Henry Watterson, editor, is 
the'accepted, beloved spokesman of the South. 


The 


Louisville Times 


Made a daily average gain during 1908 of 1,854 sub- 
scribers. Its daily average was 43,940. Almost a 
third of it is outside of Louisville. 


The 


Courier-Journal 


As the South grows, so the Courier-Journal grows 
— the two are one. It has more subscribers than ever 
before in its history — it is the South’s best advertising 
medium. 





The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Special Representatives 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 
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THE SOUTH AS A BIG AD- 
VERTISING FIELD. 





HOW THE ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES 
BID FAIR TO EVEN SURPASS OTHER 
STATES IN WEALTH AND PROGRESS 
—NEW AND INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT SOUTHERN PEOPLE AND AD- 
VERTISING PROSPECTS. 





Now it’s the South’s turn for 
boom prosperity. 

For years the country has cen- 
tered its attention so hard on the 
remarkable growth of the West, 
that many have almost overlooked 
the really stupendous growth of 
the South in every direction. 

Volumes and tomes have been 
written concerning the limitless re- 
sources and wealth of other sec- 
tions of the country, but the tra- 
dition of a ‘poverty-stricken South 
has never been altogether shat- 
tered, until advertising men and 
publishers have of late set up be- 
fore the public the remarkable fig- 
ures showing the development of 
the South in every field that makes 
for general prosperity and indi- 
vidual wealth. 

In practically every field of ac- 
tivity the South has revolutionized 
itself in the past twenty-five years. 
Every resource that goes to make 
a section of our country rich 
and prosperous the South has in 
abundance—the figures justify the 
word super-abundance; and the 
only things now needed are more 
mills and iabor to make a most 
impressive showing in comparison 
with the rest of the country. 

_ This the South is now most ac- 
tively preparing to do—which is 
why the South is such a rich ad- 
vertising field at present. Heavy 
purchasing is going on in all sec- 
tions of the South, both for busi- 
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ness and industry. As a natural 
result of more individual wealth, 
purchasing for home and personal 
consumption is also rapidly on the 
increase. Railroads are planning 
to spend millions in developments. 
The Gulf states are planning to 
be ready for the certain boost 
which the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal will mean, as well as 
the Mississippi waterway improve- 
ments. 

Most people do not know that 
Galveston, New Orleans and Bal- 
timore are second, third and 
fourth in their volume of exports, 
showing how even at present the 
South is almost a dominating fac- 
tor in foreign shipping. It is not 
always realized, also, that the 
South adds between four hundred 
and fifty and five ‘hundred million 
dollars each year to our money 
circulation by its cotton exports, 
to say nothing of by-products and 
the large quantity of raw material 
it furnishes to Northern mills. 

Perhaps the most striking proof 
of the swift pace with which the 
South is pushing forward is that 
from 1900 to 1905 the value of 
manufactured products in the 
South increased 31 per cent, while 
in the North it increased but 12 
per cent. Its bank deposits in- 
creased 192 per cent, as against 
78 per cent in the North, and rail- 
road mileage increased 16 per cent, 
as against the North’s 5 per cent. 

One of the other ~* wonderful 
things about the South is the 
seemingly unlimited possibilities of 
its cotton crop. Surprising as it 
may be to some people, cotton is 
a greater source of wealth to this 
country than any other product, 
excepting steel and iron. Its value 
is enhanced by the fact that it 
can be stored for ten years with- 
out deterioration, 
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The value of the cotton crop 
for 1907 was $716,352,265. This, 
remember, was simply on cotton 
itself, and not on cotton seed, 
which, thrown away as worthless 
until not many years ago, is now 
used in a great variety of valuable 
ways. There is nothing better for 
fertilizing, and as a substitute, and 
even -a superior to lard, it is a 
tremendous factor, because it is so 
much the cheapest. Cotton seed 
oil has a huge sale, and over a 
billion dollars is invested in 
Southern cotton oil mills. Some 
of these mills pay as high as 600 
per cent profit. It is confidently 
expected that two hundred and 
fifty million dollars more will be 
gotten out of cotton seeds by still 
other uses in the next few years. 
More amazing still is the fact that 
it has been demonstrated that good 
paper can be made from cotton 
stalks. 

Some people ask who and what 
do you mean by the South? The 
South means Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Texas, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. The states adja- 
cent, such as Arkansas or Okla- 
homa and the other southwestern 
states, also share in the wonder- 
ful development of the South, but 
the states first named alone con- 
tain 764,000 square miles, or about 
21 per cent of the total area of 
the United States. Its population 
represents 32 per cent of the es- 
timated population of the country. 

Throughout the South, manufac- 
turing and industry for some years 
have been paying 8 and Io per cent 
interest, and every man who can 
work with his head or his hands 
has been able to make money. 
The farmers, the factory hands, 
and the workers of every kind 
have shared the prosperity. The 
cotton mifl stock holders in the 
Carolinas, of about 352 mills, 
and capitalized at about fifty-four 
million dollars, have distributed 
January 1909 dividends running 
up to three million six hundred 
thousand dollars. This represents 
an interest of anywhere from 6 to 
10 per cent. 

The iron, coal and coke in the 
Southern states are so extremely 


valuable that they outrank alj 
other deposits in the country, and 
the beauty of it is, that they are all 
located closely together for the 
most economic milling. The proof 
of this is the fact that the shrewd 
United States Steel Corporation 
has obtained: the vast properties 
of a Tennessee Coal and Iron and 
R. R. Company, and is preparing 
to invest fifty million dollars in 
developing these resources, which 
it considers greater than any in 
the country. 

The factories of Mississippi are 
working day and night. The At- 
lanta, Ga., banks increased their 
deposits from one million five hun- 
dred thousand to two million dol- 
lars in 1908. In Richmond, Va, 
new building operations exceeding 
three million dollars are in prog- 
ress. Atlanta has expanded in 
area within a few years from 
twelve to twenty-three square 
miles and increased its population 
to one hundred and forty thou- 
sand. 

The sugar, fruit, rice and to- 
bacco industries of the South are 
specialties giving great additional 
wealth. Louisiana alone produced 
554 million pounds of sugar, to 
say nothing of 209 million pounds 
of rice, 21 million bushels of corn, 
three million bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes, 540 thousand barrels of 
molasses, 520 thousand bales of 
cotton, 106 thousand boxes of 
oranges, 37,000 barrels of syrup, 
to say nothing of the many other 
agricultural products, Louisiana 
also leads the world in sulphur 
production. Its lumber interests 
are very immense. 

And this in Louisiana only! 

The rapid progress of the South- 
ern farmer is very significantly 
shown by the South Carolina fer- 
tilizer tax. The tax showed that 
689,000 tons were used last year, 
as against only 213,000 tons a few 
years ago. 

The condition of the individuals 
in the South is proved to be un- 
usually good by the fact that 
Southern schools and colleges are 
crowded as never before, and ef- 
forts are being made to revolu- 
tionize the educational system in 
the South. 

The somewhat traditional South- 
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An Introductory 
Article 





FIRST OF A SERIES OF INTERESTING 
TALKS ON AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM AND ADVICE AS TO THE BEST 
WAY TO JUDGE THE GOOD MEDIUM 
FROM THE BAD. FACTS EVERY 
ADVERTISER SHOULD KNOW. 





It would be worth a good deal 
to you to know of a magazine that 
secured a National Distribution 
by direct sales and through the 
dealer for a certain manufacturer, 
wouldn’t it? 


It would be worth a good deal 
to you to know of a magazine that 
is paying certain other manufac- 
turers better than some of the so- 
called “Big Fellows.” 


It would be worth a good deal 
to you to know of a magazine that 
has the largest circulation among 
the “live wires” in this country— 
among the fellows whose needs 
are prodigious in standard lines 
now—in food stuff, clothing, 
shoes, shirts, collars and cuffs, 
suspenders, underwear, fountain 
pens, watches, incubators, boats, 
launches and _ engines, seeds, 
phonographs, etc., etc.—who ener- 
getically dictate the family’s pur- 
chases in ’most everything as 
well, and who will remember the 
story of your Product or Article 
for years to come. 


Of course it would be worth a 
whole lot to you to know about 
“The American Boy” and what it 
has done and what it can do. 


We're going to tell you a few 
things along this line in Printers’ 
INK. 
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We're going to tell you first of 
all about our circulation among 
140,000 “live wires”’—the family 
“dynamos.” 


We're going to tell you how 
our 140,000 “live wires” created a 
national distribution for a leading 
manufacturer of “goods to wear.” 


We're going to tell you of the 
advertising potentialities of “The 
American Boy’—how you can 
build by means of its circulation, 
an appreciation of regular grown- 
up requirements among its 700,000 
readers, with immediate profit to 
yourself, 


We're going to tell you how you 
can place yourself a generation 
ahead of your competitor and 
build for yourself an asset in the 
knowledge and good will of boys 
and young men that no competitor 
can take away from you, 


There’s exceptional value in 
“The American Boy” as an adver- 
tising medium. 


We have advertisers in almost 
every line who have “stuck” to 
“The American Boy” for years. 


In twelve additional messages, 
printed every other week in 
Printers’ INK, we will endeavor 
to give advertisers of things for 
the home something new to think 
about. Many advertisers are in a 
rut as to Mediums. “The Ameri- 
can Boy,” and what we have to 
say regarding the reaching of the 
whole family from a new angle, 
should be worthy of the adver- 
tiser’s earnest consideration. 


THE 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec. and Treas. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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ern poor settlers are now bene- 
fiting by the general prosperity, 
and many thousands are buying 
things which they never bought 
before. 

The earlier buying boom of the 
West is being duplicated by the 
South, in its new ability to pro- 
vide long-desired needs. 

One of the most prominent re- 
sources of the South is its lumber. 
Great wealth is still lying in the 
pine forests, and a way has now 
been found to make print paper 
from pine stumps, and capitalists 
are building a million-dollar mill 
at Gainesville, Fla., for this pur- 
pose. 

Advertisers are preparing to 
take advantage of the new condi- 
tions in the South, and Southern 
newspapers are benefiting by it. 
Plans are being made by many 
national advertisers to concentrate 
more heavily in the South than 
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heretofore, and it looks in general 

as if the South, was coming to 

its own very swiftly. 
a 


CAN’T SUGGEST IMPROVEMENT, 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer values your publication 
very highly as it keeps him abreast with 
everything going on in the advertising 
world, and since the new management 
has taken hold of Printers’ Inx I] 
would hardly be able to suggest any- 
thing to improve your publication, 

NationaL TELEPHONE Directory Co,, 
St. Louis. A. Hoffman, Manager. 


—+2o->——_——— 








The St. Louis Telephone Directory is 
a rather unique publication. It pro- 
vides all kinds of information for sub- 
scribers, from historical places in St. 
Louis to railroad time tables and gen- 
eral information. 





The Philadelphia Press statement for 
1908 shows an average increase of al- 
most ten thousand copies of its Sun- 
day edition. The average daily circula- 
tion is 95,349, Sunday 133,984. 








THE SOUTH’S UNPRECEDENTED RECORD. 

No Better Evidence Could be Submitted to Demonstrate the Fertility 
of the Southern Field for Advertisers than the Following Figures. 
They Show the Marvelous Growth of the South from 1880 to 1908. 

The lowest increase is 41 per cent. 
The highest 15,118 per cent. 


1908. Increase. Per cent 


63.9 











Population 
True value of 
Capital in manufactures.... 
Products of manufacturers 
Capital in cotton mills..... 
Active Spindles in cotton 

mills cata 
Active looms in cotton mills 
Pounds of cotton used.... 
Capital in cotton oil mills. 


Tons pig iron produced.... 
Tons of coke made...... ° 
Value of lumber products.. 
Feet of lumber cut........ 


Value of farm products.... 
Bales of cotton raised..... 
Value of cotton crop (not 
including seed) ° 
Corn, wheat and oats raised, 
bushels 
Value of mineral products. 
Tons of coal mined 
Tons of iron ore mined.... 
Barrels petroleum produced 
Tons of phosphate mined.. 
Railroad length, miles..... 
Exports from Southern ports 
Aggregate resources of na- 
tional banks 
Capital of national banks.. 
Individual deposits in na- 
tional banks vos 
Deposits in state banks, sav- 
ings banks, private banks, 
loan and trust companies. 
Expenditures for common 
GCHOCIS vvcodevecccccess 


Cee eee eeeeesenes 


1880. 
16,369,960 


roperty. .. .$7,505,000,000 


257,244,564 
457,454,777 
21,000,000 


667,754 
14,323 
108,694,889 
$3,800,00 
397,301 
372,436 
$39,000,000 
3,410,294,000 
$660,000,000 
5,723,934 


$312,303,000 


577,328,440 
$13,817,980 
6,037,003 
842,454 
179,000 
190,763 
20,612 
$264,905,753 


$171,646,172 
$46,688,930 


64,733,249 


83,444,576 
9,796,040 


26,834,705 


$20,073,686,216 


2,100,000,000 
2,600,000,000 
260,000,000 


10,443,761 
222,539 
1,059,519,893 


$365,000,000 
19,303,983,000 
$2,225,000,000 
10,582,966 
$614,034,000 
818,318,000 
$286,818,347 
94,829,835 
6,316,027 
27,239,057 
2,253,198 
67,181 
$648,098,715 


$1,100,117,383 
$162,558,230 


581,277,537 


624,752,437 
87,687,615 








10,164,745= 
$12,568,686,216—= 167 

1,843,755,436= 716.6 
2,142,545,223=1976 
245,500,000=1169 


9,776,007=1454 
208,216=1453 
950,825,004 875 
$86,200,000 =2268 
3,047,920= 767 
8,917,035=2394 
$326,000,000= 836 
15,893,689,000= 466 
$1,565,000,000= 237 
4,859,082 85 


$614,034,000—= 96 


240,789,560— 41 
$273,000,417—1796 
88,792,8382—1470 
5,478,573= 649 
27,060,057 —15118 
2,062,453—1081 
46,569 221 
$383,192,692— 145 


$928,653,666= 541 
$115,869,300= 248 


466,544,288= 721 


641,307,861—= 649 
27,891,575= 285 
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The Roll of Paper 


Shown in this illustration weighs 700 pounds. The 
length of the rolls will vary between 2% miles 
and 4 miles. It takes these rolls of paper between 
a half-hour and an hour to go through one of our 
presses. The weight of an average edition of THE 
Laptes’ Home Journat is in excess of a million 
and a half pounds, Our annual expense, just for 
white paper, for both our publications is about 
a million and a quarter dollars. 


If you will ponder these figures a 
little, you will realize how enormous 
are the circulations of THE LADIES’ 
Home JouRNALand THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. These circulations 
have been reached, we are willing to 
believe, by codperation of two busi- 
ness forces. One of these forces is 
the quality of our magazines them- 
selves. We attempt —and, most 
people grant, successfully—to make 
our magazines the best of their kind. 


But, even teyond that, we try by 
consistent advertising to show peo- 
ple that they are the best. It isn’t 
enough to make good goods; you 
must persuade the buyer, so that 
he, too, believes in your goods; and 
sometimes a word of persuasion 
counts more than a few decimal 
points of quality. A good product 
and then good advertising, hitched 
abreast — this team wins. You can 
drive such a team yourself. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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PEARS, OF PEARS’ 
DIES. 
A FAMOUS ADVERTISER AND THE 


STORY OF HIS SUCCESS— HOW 
PEARS LOST PRESTIGE IN AMERICA. 


SOAP, 








No, not the original Pears, but 
Andrew Pears, great-grandson of 
the man who began the manu- 
facture of Pears’ soap, died in 
London a few days ago. He was 
in the soap business established 
by his ancestor 120 years ago, 
which by newspaper and other 
methods of advertising grew from 
a small concern to one of the 


largest soap manufactories on 
earth. “Pears” as a name is now 
more internationally famous, 


through its advertising, than per- 
haps any other name existing. 

The great-grandfather of the 
late Andrew Pears, whose name 
was also Andrew, may be said to 
have been the first and remote de- 
veloper of the science and art of 
advertising. He was a Cornish- 
man, and was the first man to 
use the newspapers on an exten- 
sive scale for advertising his 
wares. His descendants followed 
in his footsteps, and it is estimated 
that since the business was found- 
ed more than $15,000,000 has been 
spent in advertising, which ac- 
counts for the big dividends paid 
and being paid by Pears. 

“Good morning, have you used 
Pears’ Soap?” is the advertise- 
ment generally thought of in con- 
nection with the soap. This was 
the phrase made by Thomas Bar- 
ratt, who decided that “good 
morning” was used more than 
any other phrase by the English 
speaking people. 

The first Andrew made his ad- 
vertisements as attractive as pos- 
sible, and blazed the way for all 
future ‘advertisers. The Pears 
Company has used pictures by 
Sir John Millais and other fa- 
mous artists to call attention to 
its product. “He Won’t Be Hap- 
py Till He Gets It” is the best; 
the reproduction of a baby in a 
bathtub trying to pick up a cake 
of Pears’ soap just beyond his 
reach is almost as well known as 
the “good morning” phrase. 

An interesting thing is recalled 


about Pears’ soap’s American ex- 
perience. It is said that Pears’ 
soap years ago hada much greater 
vogue in America than now, com- 
pared with population increase, 
Heavy advertising was done in 
American publications. Then, for 
some reason, the Pears advertis- 
ing stopped for a period of three 
or four years, and then Ivory and 
other American soaps began to 
advertise and get a strong hold 
on American trade. When Pears 
resumed American advertising it 
found that its advertising absence 
had served to entrench other 
brands so detrimentally to Pears’ 
trade that it has never recovered 
its preponderant vogue. 
——_~+or——_———_ 


PRESBREY CO. OPENS A 
BOSTON OFFICE. 





The Frank Presbrey Company, 
of 3 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, has opened very at- 
tractive offices in the Walker 
Building, 120 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., with Mr. E. F. Gould 
as resident manager. 

Mr. Frank Presbrey has been 
re-elected president of the Aldine 
Club of New York, which is to 
move on May 1 from its present 
quarters, Fifth avenue and Eigh- 
teenth street, to the top floor of 
the new Fifth Avenue Building, 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twen- 
ty-third street. 


bast er Cee 
RICHARDSON INCOR- 
PORATES. 

Wallace Richardson on Febru- 
ary 8th incorporated in New York 
his business as special representa- 
tive for farm papers of known 
value. Frank W. Lovejoy is his 
associate. 

Mr. Richardson started in busi- 
ness 10 years ago with only the 
Ohio Farmer on his list, Years 
ago Mr. Richardson worked un- 
der Frank Morrison, now of Suc- 
cess. He and his associates now 
represent 14 papers. This success 
has come to Mr. Richardson 
through energy and by advertising 
his list. He is not “a knock- 
er,” and has the confidence of 
many agents and advertising men. 
On May tst he will move to lar- 
ger quarters at 41 Park Row. 
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The American 


Newspaper Annual 
FOR 1909 


IS NOW READY 











First prepared thirty years ago for its own needs by the 
largest Advertising Agency in the country, this work has 
year by year grown into wider use until to-day all advertising 
agencies, and practically all general advertisers, go by the 
facts which it presents in compact and convenient form. It is 
also in regular use by many men in many other lines. 

The new volume contains 1350 pages, and represents the 
continuous work of eight people, exclusive of pressmen, 
binders, etc. 

It lists nearly 2,400 publications that carry advertising, giv- 
ing location, age, size, price and other data concerning each. 

The circulations are given in plain figures as almost every- 
body now admits they should be. It contains special up-to- 
date maps of every State and Territory. It gives gazetteer 
descriptions of every newspaper town in the country. 

It has many special lists—of dailies—of magazines—of class 
publications—of journals representing every industry and 
trade. It has a Code for the use of advertisers. 

There are several thousand changes incorporated in the 
present volume. One should, therefore, not expect more from 
an old copy of the book than from an old time-table. 

The price of the book is $5.00, carriage paid. You can have 
a prospectus if you wish it, but the book itself is better than 
any advertisement of it. Once put to use it becomes indis- 
pensable. Order a copy now and have the benefit of it the 
entire year. 








N. W. AYER & SON, Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOME PLAIN FARM FACTS. 


THE FARMER AS A MARKET, AND A 
BIG FACTOR IN SELLING GOODS— 
FIGURES ABOUT FARM CONDITIONS. 


Most of us don’t know how 
really big this country is. 

When you think that a piece as 
large as England could be cut off 
Texas without anyone noticing 
it particularly, you begin to get a 
little glimmer of light about this 
country’s vast agricultural inter- 
ests. We dash across the coun- 
try in our twentieth century spe- 
cials, which eat up the miles like 
a whirlwind, and sleep or eat or 
smoke most of the time, impa- 
tient to reach our goal—the city. 
We don’t even look out of the 
window. 

And there you have it—we are 
a race of city worshippers, in and 
out of business. We talk the 
language of cities, and fight each 
other to get the cities’ business, 
and spend our money advertising 
to city people. 

Now, as a matter of very hard 
business fact, the great bulk of 
this country’s ordinary trade is 
not in the city, for the simple rea- 
son that city people form a most 
diminutive portion of the coun- 
try’s wealth, population, and pur- 
chasing power. 

But we are learning. Shrewd 
men for the last few years have 
been wide awake, and the late 
panic has done nothing more 
striking than to point out the con- 
trast between the stability and 
wealth of the rural districts as 
against the shifty, dependent re- 
sources of the city population. 

But now let’s look at some sim- 
ple, plain figures. We are deal- 
ing with a subject so palpable 
that it needs no juggling of sta- 
tistics to sustain contentions. In 
the first place, there are nearly 
sixty million people living in the 
rural districts—in the country 
and in towns of less than 10,000 
population. Remember there are 
only about ninety million people 
in the entire United States. In 
other words, in order to reach the 
market of two-thirds of our total 
population, we must go to the 
sural districts. No man need 


know more than his three R’s to 
see that to reach the topmost pos- 
sibilities of his business he must 
get after the rural districts, after 
studying these figures. 

So much has been said about 
the wealth of the farmer and his 
modern ideas, that to write more 
about it in general is to write 
mush. But suppose we inquire 
for facts and figures about the 
condition of the farmer, for this 
has been greatly neglected by en- 
thusiastic, but meagerly informed 
writers. 

Proof of the wealth and pro- 
gressiveness of the farmer—and 
consequently his market—depends 
on two main things—proof of his 
advanced means of intercommun- 
ication, and his adaptability to 
and eagerness for the application 
of new ideas. 

Taking up the first—intercom- 
munication—the obviously impor- 
tant thing is the rural free deliy- 
ery. hat has been the most im- 
portant thing ever done for the 
farmer. But to what exact extent 
has rural delivery reached? The 
last official count was _ 68,000 
routes, and the figure is probably 
pretty near 70,000 now, at the 
normal rate of increase. That 
means about 1,600 for every state, 
and practically makes a network 
connecting every farmer of the 
slightest importance with the out- 
side world every day. 

As to telephones, there are no 
reliable figures in existence; but 
agricultural officials venture the 
conservative figure of 40 per cent. 
The telephone has put farmers 
into instantaneous touch with 
markets. 

The rural free delivery, how- 
ever, is simply a channel over 
which the greatest means of com- 
munication come. By far the 
greatest factor in the farmer's 
means of communication is the 
newspapers and journals he gets, 
to say nothing of government 
leaflets, books and advertising 
catalogues and booklets. The 
whole rural delivery system has 
opened up a field to the farmer 
for reading matter which he has 
never enjoyed. Weekly, even 
daily, newspapers are now re- 
ceived, and weekly farm journals 
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are made possible. It is not 
exaggeration to say that the 
rural delivery has furnished the 
mental grist to make the farmer 
move two or three times as fast 
as in years gone by. A day means 
a day to him now, and he now 
moves by days instead of by 
weeks, 

Now, let us measure this in- 
crease of communication by 
printed matter by some more 
facts and figures. There are no 
less than 550 publications pub- 
lished for the farmer, on one or 
all of his varied activities. In 
other words there are more pub- 
lications devoted to farming in- 
terests than to any other pursuit 
in the world, by many times over. 
Their combined circulation ap- 
proaches a hundred millions— 
proving, of course, how they 
overlap—how farmers take more 
than one publication. No one 
needs to dwell upon the enormous 
educative influence of these publi- 
cations mostly well edited and 
alert. 

In fact, one of the striking 
points about the farmer is that he 
is being educated in a more thor- 
ough way than a great many 
other classes. Each year there 
meet 3,500 or more farmer’s in- 
stitutes at which agricultural 
problems are discussed. The state 
and national governments main- 
tain expensive and __ scientific 
staffs, which in many states travel 
through the country and give 
demonstrations to farmers of all 
localities as to how to get the 
best results out of their particu- 
lar soil. The farm class is the 
only class that has a representa- 
tive in the President’s Cabinet. 
The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has in its direct and 
exclusive employ over 9,000 peo- 
ple. It sends men to all countries 
of the world to bring over new 
plants and experiment with them 
and learn methods. Each year it 
sends out actually tons of leaflets 
giving valuable money-making in- 
formation to farmers. There are 
about 50 experiment stations in 
the country, and there are also 
about 50 agricultural colleges and 
schools, 

Now, if the farmer were not 


eager and adaptable he would not 
need all this huge machinery of 
progress, nor would he make the 
amazing total of wealth that he 
does. The money he makes is the 
final test of his eagerness to learn 
and constant search for improve- 
ments. Let us look at some fig- 
ures about the farmers’ wealth. 
Our farmers have averaged about 
seven billion dollars annually in 
the value of products; and be- 
tween 1900 and 1907 they have 
increased products to the extent 
of eight billion. In other words, 
our farmers have hustled so that 
they have made seven years pro- 
duce a bil‘ion dollars more than in 
eight years of former times. The 
United States though having only 
20 per cent. of the world’s popu- 
lation, furnishes 43 per cent. of 
its wheat, corn and oats, and 70 
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PHONOGRAPHS FOR FARMERS 





per cent. of its cotton. To state 
the farmer’s wealth more con- 
eretely, let me say that the State 
of Kansas last year produced 
farm products worth enough 
money to distribute $1,400 to 
every family in the entire state. 
First, let us comprehend the 
range of his needs. The average 
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farmer has from a half dozen to 
a dozen or twenty machines on 
his farm, and he is open for al- 
most every kind of tools and ma- 
chinery appurtenances, as well as 
the machines themselves. He is 
open to power machines—even to 
gas engines and motors (for elec- 
tricity is predicted to become the 
power for farm work in the fu- 
ture). He is a buyer of dairy 
material, vehicles, veterinary ap- 
pliances, rope, cutlery, building 
material of every kind, and even 
desks and safes and _ stationery. 
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All these and much more are the 
needs of his business, but they do 
not touch the general needs of 
men and households, which are 
just as welcome, and more so, to 
families and individuals living 
separate from other people as 
they are to city people, 

And right here we come upon 
the great fact that the city busi- 
ness world has ignored the far- 
mer thus far, at the cost of mil- 
lions, which the western mail or- 
der houses have made. Nobody 
will argue against advertising 
cream separators to farmers, but 
it was only recently that the Sin- 
ger Sewing Machine Company 
was persuaded to advertise in the 
farm papers. Now, even so won- 
derfully organized a business as 
the Singer had been’ unable 
to reach all the rural districts, 
with its army of salesmen. How 
tiny a “dip,” then, does the aver- 
age house get at the rural trade 
with its few salesmen, who no- 


toriously have little time for ry- 
ral trade? Nobody denies that 
farm women need sewing ma- 
chines and many other things even 
more badly than city people, and 
the proof is monumental that the 
farm woman has more money than 
average city women. Why should 
there be the slightest hesitancy 
about going after farm trade? 

Now, in the last five years ad- 
vertising to the farmer has actual- 
ly doubled, which ought alone to 
be proof of the awakening to this 
new market. One of the signifi- 
cant signs of the growing trade 
is the entrance into the field of 
big advertisers, like Rambler Au- 
tos and Williams’ Shaving Soap 
and the Victor Talking Machine. 

But, according to the present 
outlook, there is a lively jumping 
to get in line now, and in the 
future it won’t be the big mush- 
room mail order houses alone who 
will make the millions from the 
farmer—the largest individual 
buyer and consumer in the coun- 
try to-day. 
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Lexington Herald 


CIRCULATION FOR 
1908 

Daily average, . . 7,184 

Average for Sunday, 8,255 

Average for week day, 7,006 


Circulation January Ist, 
1909, an increase over 
January Ist, 1908, 


1,475 


Combination Rates with the 
Evening Gazette 
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Where Desires are Still 
Unfilled 


Each new hotel built in New York has to be bigger, more elabo- 
rate and costly than its predecessors. Because it must draw from them 
its trade. 

The managers of New York’s newest theatre anticipated failure 
and planned an alternative use of the building to secure them against 
total loss. 

Yet the play-goers are the most shifting class. The play is every- 
thing and the play-house nothing. The new theatre’s only handicap 
is a very indefinite habit in favor of the older houses. Yet they antici- 
pate being unable to overcome even that. 

To introduce a new line of goods in the cities you must force it 
step by step against established competition—an expensive operation, 

It may be a fine exhibition of nerve to openly attack the Business 
Gibraltar. But it is mighty poor business judgment while there is 
equally valuable unfortified territory upon which to build a Gibraltar 
of your own. 

The farmer offers such an opportunity. In the last 15 years his 
buying power has doubled, his mortgage has been paid off and his farm 
tools renewed. 

He now has money to spend which no one is asking for; the 
harvest truly is plenty but as yet the reapers few. A number of 
general advertisers have already recognized the possibilities of 


STANDARD FARM PAPER ADVERTISING 


and are getting surprising results from small expenditures, and what 
is still better, impregnably intrenching themselves against future com- 
petition. 

A camera house as a result of its advertising is establishing agencies 
to take care of the farmers’ trade. A sewing machine manufacturer 
is opening new branches to supply the field uncovered by farm paper 
advertising. A men’s underwear manufacturer is selling its entire out- 
put to the farmers. These and a dozen other houses are learning in a 
new field, and it is the results given them which have earned the fol- 
lowing papers their title of 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


May we show you what they could do, for you? No obligation is incurred 
by an inquiry, and it may lead to giving you a new light on a profitable field. 
We publish an interesting quarterly called Standard Farm Paper Advertising 
which is devoted to farm conditions. May we send you a copy? 

GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
1736 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Chicago. 725 Temple Court, New York City. 
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A Successful Magazin 








The Ladies’ World °° 


half a mi 
lion circulation and is making money for itsel 
and its advertisers without any pattern agencies ti 











Both are successful through real merit. 

Now we have decided to work together for greater succes 
than is enjoyed by any magazine or pattern company nom 
existing. Beginning with May The Ladies’ World will illus 
trate the Peerless Patterns, and the entire Peerless Patte 
organization will be set to work to increase the output of Thy 
Ladies’ World. Big things are bound to happen in its cir 
culation. 

And big things are bound to happen in its advertising 
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l,; A Successful Pattern 








The Peerless Datterns #3 


Bthe United States by the best merchants to hundreds 
of thousands of women, without any magazine to 
boost them. 














The Ladies’ World, with a record of twenty-three years, is 
Boing to become a still greater national woman’s medium than 
Bit is now. With the experienced editing of Charles Dwyer, 

nationally prominent as a fashion man and editor, and the 

high-class Peerless Patterns and its aggressive organization, 
B circulation will increase with forceful leaps every month. 
Advertisers with shrewd foresight are buying space for 
future issues at our present gross rate, $2.00 per line, as they 
buy bonds when big dividends are in sight. 


s’ World 


S. HH MOORE COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


lilon. Copies 
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ARTHUR CAPPER OPENS 
HIS NEW BUILDING. 





A WESTERN PUBLISHER WHO IN 
EIGHT YEARS HAS BUILT A GREAT 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS BY THE 
HELP OF ADVERTISING. 





If anyone wants to see a demon- 
stration of the power of advertis- 
ing, he can’t do better than to 
study the success of Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, who a few weeks ago 
opened his new big publishing 
building. 

Not much more than a dozen 
years ago, Capper was a typesetter 
who had ambitions, but with little 
hope of their immediate realiza- 
tion. He began by purchasing the 
Breeze, a little weekly farm pa- 
per, which he soon consolidated 
with the Mail by hard work. He 
was able within a few years to buy 
the Household and later the Mis- 
souri Valley Farmer. This would 
have been quite enough for some 
men to handle, but Capper had still 
bigger desires. The Topeka Cap- 
ital looked good to him, even 
though it was losing $18,000 a 
year, and its owners were quite 
willing to get out from under this 
load. 

Then Capper went at the game 
in full swing. In eight years he 
has doubled the circulation and 
made the paper pay handsomely. 

Now, the _ interesting thing 
about Capper’s success in all his 
publications, is that he willingly 
concedes that he owes most to 
persistent and liberal advertising. 
Unlike so many publishers, he has 
never been afraid to make use of 
the thing which he is urging 
others to use, and his advertising 
has always been seen in the trade 
journals, and everywhere else 
where it could count. 

When Mr. Capper made a con- 
tract with Printers’ Ink for a 
year for the front page every other 
week, he was not taking any new 
or precarious step, but was per- 
fectly confident of the result, and 
his confidence has been backed by 
results. There are few Western 
publishers who are known better 
than Mr. Capper. 

The new building, which was 
opened by a great banquet a few 





weeks ago, is probably the larg. 
est publishing building west of 
the Mississippi. It is 75x130 feet 
in size; five stories high, and cost 
$160,000. The plant and equip- 
ment cost $150,000 more. Three 
hundred employees work in this 
building. 

The most prominent people of 
Kansas attended the opening” of 
the new building, and one Eastern 
advertising man, who visited the 


TERE 





ARTHUR CAPPER. 


place, was so confused when he 
saw the huge building, and_ the 
electric-lighted sign, “The Capi- 
tal,” that he thought, momentar- 
ily, that he had made a mistake 
and run into the State Capitol 
building ! 

Capper and his publications are 
held in unique esteem by Kansas 
people, for they know that he is 
spreading the gospel of Kansas 
wherever he goes. 


ee es 
Mr. Louis M. Porter, who has 
been connected for several years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, has 
joined the staff of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, 3 West Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York. 
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If You Were in New York City 
and Wished to Close a 
Big Deal in Chicago 


You wouldn’t take the trolley to Paterson, change there to an Erie 
local for Binghamton, swing over to the Lackawanna until you reached 
Syracuse, transfer to the West Shore for Buffalo, then board the Nickel 
Plate for Cleveland, use the Lake Shore from there to Toledo, try the 
Wabash to Fort Wayne, and take a Pennsylvania flyer to wind up 
the trip! 

Hardly! 

There would be no extra fare for six-sevenths of the way; you could 
make the trip with a minimum of tribute to the Pullman Company, and 
your mileage would be less than one-tenth more than if yow took the 
more direct routes, 

But the time! 

There’s the rub! Your business rival who took an eighteen-hour train 
from New York would reach Chicago and turn the trick that shut you 
out of the deal while you were awaiting connections half-way to Buffalo! 
That’s why you, too, usually get to the center of operations in the short- 
est possible time when you have important negotiations under way. 

But not always! 

When you take up your selling campaign for the season, aren’t you 
inclined to give it just as much of a handicap as you would have in 
getting from New York to Chicago by eight railroads instead of one? 
Don’t you get the assistance of an advertising agent in formulating the 
plan, then buy your drawings, your engravings, your circulars, your 
booklets, your catalogues and your “follow-up”? material from several 
sources*-perhaps getting back to the agency by the time you are ready 
to prepare and place your copy? And you are disappointed with the 
results? 

Naturally! 

Your competitor has contracted for all his stuff from one concern, 
and can ho'd it responsible for the time of delivery and the quality of 
everything. While you are waiting for connections between artists and 
engravers and printers and advertising agents, he has arrived with his 
complete product and secured the cream of the business. Possibly you 
saved a few dollars in first cost, but— 

The other fellow got the orders. 

We can route you right in this matter of selling goods by the printed 
page because we render really comp‘cte service. Our organization and 
equipment enable us to plan the campaign, prepare and p/‘ace the adver- 
tising, make the drawings, the photographs and the engravings, and print 
everything required, from a post-card to a mammoth catalogue. Too 
busy to butt in on you unless you are ready to hear our story, we’ll be 
glad to show you if you sign und return this coupon! 


The McFarland Publicity Service 


HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
Magazine P.I. Publicity 
and Newspaper 2-24-09 Literature 
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DO MEN OR WOMEN BUY 


CASKETS? 





A FUNDAMENTAL ADVERTISING QUES- 
TION OPENED UP BY THE SUBJECT 
—HOW MUCH DO WOMEN BUY IN 
GENERAL? 





By Robert Frothingham, 
Advertising Manager of Everybody's 
Magazine. 

Here is a queer situation and 
a queerer problem. As is well 
‘known, The National Casket Co. 
decided to advertise in the maga- 
zines, made its appropriation and 

selected its agent. 

After full consideration, it was 
determined to place the appropria- 
tion wholly with the general fam- 
ily magazines, and the first orders 
were given out beginning in the 
March issues. 

Then arose the women’s maga- 
zines and made protest. They told 
the advertiser and the patient 
agent that it was a great mistake 
not to make the main appeal to 
women and through the women’s 
magazines. They pointed out how 
multitudinously women _ attend 
funerals; how lengthily runs their 
conversation about funerals. Per- 
haps they showed how many more 
women than men are seen wear- 
ing the garb of mourning. I really 
can’t enumerate all their funeral 
arguments, going to show how 
much more interest women might, 
could or would have in casket 
negotiations than men—for I 
haven’t heard them, and I am 
clumsy at inventing them. 

Of course I am making no com- 
plaint about this attempt of our 
friends of the women’s magazines 
to upset a list which had been well 
considered and settled. I wouldn’t 
raise the question of ethics in this 
case anyway. If they can con- 
vince the advertiser that they are 
right, by all means let them have 
the business. But this in itself is 
so interesting a situation that I 
naturally would like to have some- 
thing to say upon it myself. It 
also has a broader bearing of 
large significance. For in this 
case the gentlemen of the women’s 
magazines have only followed 
their ancient method by which 
they have cleverly corralled, for 


their exclusive exploitation, 4 
large number of accounts which 
would really prove more profitable 
if placed wholly, or in part, in the 
family magazines. So the open 
discussion of sex in relation to 
caskets has a degree of pertinence 
upon the wider question. 


i 


_ Which sex has the more to say 
in the selection of a casket? 

One of the magazine men told 
me the other day that a National 
Casket man had asserted that 75 
per cent of the caskets were 
bought by women. I don’t know 
whether this is true or not. But 
in a certain technical sense it 
might be true. For in the ma- 
jority of families the savings ac- 
count is in the wife’s name, and 
so any drafts on the surplus have 
to be paid by her. But though 
in a multitude of cases the wife 
may finally pay the funeral bill, 
that is no sign that in the same 
number of cases she places the 
order with the undertaker or has 
anything to do with the under- 
taker until she pays it. 

On the other hand, it is simply 
a matter of family human nature 
for the grieving mother to depend 
upon the father for all arrange- 
ments with the undertaker; and 
for a widow to lean on the advice 
and activity of some male rela- 
tive. The undertaker is always 
called in instantly after a death, 
at a time when the woman, per- 
haps, worn out with watching and 
prostrated with grief, is glad 
enough to depend upon a man to 
assume the crowding business de- 
tails. She has already an over- 
powering number of details which 
she can’t escape—her arrange- 
ments for the family and house- 
hold during the funeral season, 
and most of all, her own sessions 
with the dressmaker and milliner. 
When it comes to the undertaker, 
she has all she can attend to in 
deciding how the body shall be 
laid out and dressed. As for the 
casket, she usually has no heart to 
think further than to say, “Get as 
handsome a one as we can afford.” 
The question of a casket’s appear- 
ance means vastly more to her at 
that sadly crowded hour than its 
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inner making and its durability. 
Naturally these latter details fall 
to the man who is willing to take 
charge. : 

Moreover, it stands to reason 
that in caskets, as well as pianos 
or any other costly purchase for 
the family, that it is the mascu- 
line nature, and not the feminine 
nature, to take vital interest in the 
inner construction and the ques- 
tion of durability. Admittedly, in 
a great proportion of cases, per- 
haps nearly half, the circum- 
stances of death throw the entire 
funeral responsibility upon the 
woman—there being no trusted 
man on whom she can depend for 
details. But my point is that 
whenever there is a father or a 
husband or a reliable relative who 
can assume the executive business 
with the undertaker, it is he, and 
not a woman, who initiates and 
conducts that transaction. In fact, 
it is to be remembered that from 
the hour of the death to the close 
of the funeral the man usually 
leaves off his work and has noth- 
ing else to do but to manage 
everything he can. 

Another human characteristic 
must be considered. That is, that 
though women do go to funerals 
in greater number than do men, 
that doesn’t at all signify that they 
take a corresponding interest in 
the inner construction and the 
unseen qualities of the casket. 
Those more mechanical features 
are psychologically in man’s habit- 
ual province. He is naturally con- 
cerned more in the right making 
of an important article he is to 
purchase than in its mere appear- 
ance, 


II. 


But the question of the choice 
of mediums for the advertising of 
caskets offers another approach 
wholly independent of the fore- 
going considerations. 

Even if women had more to say 
in the selection of a casket than 
men—even then—which class of 
periodicals—the family magazine 
or the woman’s magazine—would 
bear the more strongly on the 
making up of a family opinion as 
to a casket? 

I answer, unquestionably the 


family magazine. Following are 
my reasons why: 

Caskets are melancholy things. 
Manufacturers don’t make them 
because they are a cheerful prod- 
uct, Undertakers are not led to 
handle them because they are ex- 
hilarating. People will not read 
the advertisements of them be- 
cause of their pleasant sugges- 
tions. Their manufacture, their 
sale and their publicity are all mat- 
ters of gravity and necessity. 

Now look at the advertising in 
the women’s periodicals and com- 
pare it with the advertising in the 
family magazines. It takes only a 
casual survey to note the fact that 
the leading characteristics of the 
advertising in women’s periodicals 
are either pleasure or alleviation. 
The women’s advertisements 
sparkle with suggestions of pride 
and happiness. Or else they point 
the way to greater leisure and ease 
of work. Find, if you can, any 
successful advertisement in the 
women’s periodicals which sug- 
gests the sweat and blood of life. 
Women don’t take their dainty 
magazines to be reminded of 
gloomy responsibilities. If they 
found such advertisements there 
they would avoid them. They are 
not congruous with the spirit with 
which they go through those 
pleasing pages. 

On the other hand, the family 
magazines do carry advertise- 
ments which relate to the most. 
serious side of life—to its iron and 
granite. You find there the ad- 
vertisements of machinery, fire en- 
gines, and grim building construc- 
tion. You find there deep and 
critical financial arguments. You 
find there fire insurance, accident 
insurance, life insurance. You fitid 
closely written propositions where- 
by men can make money. 

Why are these advertisements 
successful in the family magazine? 
Simply because their readers ap- 
proach these advertising sections 
with a different sort of feeling 
from that in which the advertise- 
ments in the women’s periodicals 
are approached. That is, these 
family magazine advertisements 
take the broadest sweep through 
all the interests of life. All and 
everything of a commercial na- 
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ture which is advertised at all is 
found there. 

Consequently, when a casket ad- 
vertisement is seen in a general 
family magazine, there is not the 
same instinctive recoil from it 
which would be felt if it were 
found in the dainty pages of a 
woman’s magazine, In _ other 
words, if the casket advertise- 
ment is going to be read at all, 
it is much more likely to be read 
in a family magazine than in a 
woman’s magazine, 

Now, who will read the casket 
advertisement in a family maga- 
zine? Men, of course. But I also 
claim that women will read it there 
more willingly than they would 
read it in one of their own spe- 
cial magazines. They will read it 
because they read the family mag- 
azine advertisements in a differ- 
ent mood and with a somewhat 
different spirit from that in which 
they read their own special period- 
icals. 

Women do read the family mag- 
azine advertisements as much as 
men read them. If not, why is it 
that every family magazine car- 
ries fully as’ many advertisements 
which appeal to the women of the 
family as appeal to the men? 
Pianos, toilet articles, food prod- 
ucts, ostrich feathers and all 
women’s wear, mattresses, cedar 
chests, kitchen and household sup- 
plies, artistic furniture, private 
schools—are all more in the prov- 
ince of women than of men; 
though the men pay the bills, the 
initial suggestion comes from the 
women. 

Take also those more debatable 


those 


advertisements which might be- 
long to the “neuter gender’—jn 


which men and women take an 
women see 
fully as 


interest—the 
advertisements 
much as the men. 

One important point must not 
be forgotten: advertisements which 
are seen in a family magazine are 
more apt to be discussed back and 
forth between the man and the 
woman than those advertisements 
which are seen only in a woman's 
periodical, A woman isn’t very 
apt to be interested in an adver- 
tisement in such a distinctively 
man’s publication as System, to 
which her husband may call her 
attention; and a man’s interest 
isn’t so awfully keen in an ad- 
vertisement in a woman’s maga- 
zine to which his wife may call 
his attention. But in the family 
magazine which they both read to- 
gether, there is a mutuality of in- 
terest regarding the advertise- 
ments, for they belong to them 
both. The man asks his wife’s 
opinion regarding advertisements 
which perhaps are more in her 
province than in his; and by the 
same token, the woman asks her 
husband’s advice regarding adver- 
tisements which are as much in 
his province as in hers. 

In view of these things, it seems 
to me- that for The National 
Casket Co. the family magazines 
are the best purchase. They suf- 
fer from the least waste. For any 
proposition which appeals equally 
to men and women, the family 
magazine—not the man’s magazine 
and not the woman’s magazine—is 
the logical medium. 


equal 








Columbus, Ga. 
Ledger 


Double circulation (8,000) of any daily 
in Southwestern Georgia. Practically 
no competition. Manufacturing popula- 
tion of 60,000 within two miles of 
City Hall. Distributing point for fifty 
miles around. All local and over 60 
foreign advertisers use it. Associated 
Press and direct wire of Hearst News 
Service. 


Asheville, N. C. 
Gazette-News 


Largest circulation (5,000) in Western 
North Carolina. Population 27,000, with 
150,000 transients from North in. win- 
ter and South in summer. Prosperous 
agricultural population and city dis- 
tributing point for Western North Caro- 
lina. Carries most paid local advertising 
and over 40 foreign accounts. 


Full particulars and rates address 


CHARLES A. MENET, Manager Foreign Advertising 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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World Renowned Editors 


Are the only kind having a place on Orange Judd Trio. The 
scissors and paste pot kind may edit some of the so-called 
farm papers, but in the Trio every line of reading matter is 
original, written solely by our own editors and well-known 
contributors, and our own exclusive corps of specially trained 
and practical correspondents in the field. This is one of the 
reasons why these are acknowledged the greatest agricultural 
journals in the world. 


Our claim is that we have developed and brought to a success 
more advertisers for the agricultural press than any other 
publisher, and we may be in possession of just the data to 
make your business profitable. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Comprises three sectional weekly agricultural papers. The 

Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central and Western States, 

Amencan Agriculturist covers the Middle and Southern States, 

~ the New England Homestead covers the New England 
tes. 


The Trio gives the advertiser 250,000 guranteed circulation 
weekly, representing the very best farmers of our nation. 
Every subscriber to, and every advertiser in Orange Judd 
Trio is protected by our ironclad guarantee. 


You can easily learn more about these great papers by invit- 
ing us to call upon you, or to furnish you data by correspond- 
ence. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Office: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
443 Marquette Building 439-441 Lafayette Street — 1-57 West Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York i Mass. 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARA- 
TOR: FARM ADVER- — 
TISING. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST FARM ADVER- 
TISING SUCCESSES—USERS OF BIG 
SPACE. 


One of the very largest farm 
advertisers to-day is the Sharples 
Separator, West Chester, Pa. 
Throughout the United States 
wherever farming is known, the 
Sharples products are ranked 
very high. 

Undoubtedly this wide prestige 
has been the result of advertis- 
ing in the farm papers. The ad- 
vertising of the concern has been 
uniformly persistent and wide- 
awake, and the rapid growth of 
sales which have resulted have 
encouraged greater investment in 
the farm mediums. At the pres- 
ent time their factory has an out- 
put of 200 machines a day or ap- 
proximately 60,000 a year. 

Twenty-eight years ago Mr. 


Sharples was an apprentice in a 
foundry near West Chester, Pa., 


the home of the present Sharples 
factory. Completing his appren- 
ticeship he started in business for 
himself, and, of course, in a very 
small way. He went into debt 
for the equipment needed to man- 
ufacture his cream _ separator. 
“Many a tough struggle I had in 
those days,” he says, “when hand 
separators were practically un- 
known.” 

In the past ten years the Shar- 
ples Company’s business has 
grown very fast. It has doubled 
in five years and quadrupled in 
seven. 

Twenty years ago this business 
gave employment to fifteen peo- 
ple, including Mr. Sharples him- 
self. To-day they have one of the 
largest, if not the largest, cream 
separator factories in America 
and their business runs up into 
the millions. Not long ago Deere 
& Company, alone, made a con- 
tract for Sharples Separators to 
the value of over a million dol- 
lars. 

Through all this period of de- 
velopment of the immense Shar- 
ples business they have been 
aggressive advertisers, steadily in- 


creasing their space, and in this 
respect have always been one of 
the big three in the separator 
world. With the increase in their 
business, their advertising appro- 
priation has also grown until at the 
present time their contracts in the 
farm papers amount to $100,000 
a year. 

The splendid selling organiza- 
tion of the Sharples Separator 
Company and intense enthusiasm 
with which it goes after business 
is not the result of an accident. 
Mr. A. W. Rockwell, their gen- 
eral manager, has been a big fac- 
tor in it, and while supervising 
the sales department, he devotes 
a great deal of thought to the 
advertising. 

The Sharples concern adver- 
tises the whole year around. It 
does not believe in intermittent 
advertising. As long ago as 
twenty years its advertising was 
placed on this theory of steady 











advertising. Every issue of the 
year in some of the best farm 
papers was used even at_ that 
early date. 

Furthermore, the Sharples con- 
cern has come to be a strong be- 
liever in the particular power of 
large space. Experiments made 
in this direction resulted in proof 
by results that dominating space 
in the farm papers paid very well, 
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ALI-WAYS AND ALWAYS ™= JOURNAL LEADS 
THE JANUARY AQVETISING RACE." "© TWINCITY , NEWS-PAPERS 


“4 





The Journal refused 70 columns of questionable 
advertising accepted by competitors. 2,378+70 
columns = 2448, Journal’s record. 4 
Last month the Journal gained 23% over its 
record of January, 1908. 

Last month the Journal carried 20% more local 
advertising than any competitor. 














PADUCAH,KENTUCKY 


The second ‘largest Dark Tobacco market in the world. 

The hub of the famous “Black Tobacco Patch.” 

The only winter harbor on the northern rivers and an im- 
portant ship-building center. 

Factories employ 4,000 men. Pay roll, $4,000,000. 


The Evening Sun 


The only Evening Daily published in this rich field. 

Goes into three-fourths of the homes in the city and 90 per cent. 
of the homes on the rural routes of McCracken County. 

Carries four times as many want ads as all other local papers 
combined. 

This is the time to start your campaign in this immensely 
wealthy field. Planters are now marketing their tobacco and $5,000,000 
will be paid to them in the next five months—four-fifths of it through 
Paducah banks. We serve the farmers as well as the people with 
whom they spend their money. 


500 Inch Rate, 17}c. 


No advance since 1904, when our circulation was only 2,883. 


5,000 Daily Net Paid Guaranteed 


PAYNE & YOUNG 
NEW YORK. Special Representatives. CHICAGO. 
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says Mr. Rockwell. “It is our 
intention now to adopt more ex- 
tensively throughout the coming 
year the policy of using large 
space which we tried as an ex- 
periment this year. This we think 
can be accepted as an indication 
that we are satisfied with our 
experiment of large space thus 
far. 

“We make no pretense of being 
an authority on this subject for 
we have not as yet gone into the 
matter far enough to know, but 
the trend of the times is such 
that we believe Jarge space is 
more of a necessity now than it 
was a few years ago,and we have 
every reason to believe that our 
experiments along that line will 
prove satisfactory.” 

During the heat of the presi- 
dential campaign last year, the 
Sharples concern burst into na- 
tional fame by being quoted by 
an enterprising but hardly truth- 
ful newspaper 


correspondent as | 





announcing to employees that if | 


Bryan were elected the factory 
would close down. 
was put in the position of saying 
that the farm industry would go 
to smash and cream separators 
would become a drug on the mar- 
ket if Bryan won. 

In the fall advertising the 
Sharples people laid this ghost 
by a most interesting series of 
ads saying that whoever won, the 
Sharples business would  con- 
tinue and grow, for nothing could 
stop the prosperity of the farmer. 
These ads made a distinct “hit” 
and considerably added to the 
prestige of the company, because 
of their distinct news interest. 

The booklets and follow-up and 
catalogues of the Sharples con- 
cern are extremely good, and are 
an integral part of the advertis- 
ing success. 

The direct-to-consumer adver- 
tising done by the concern has 
greatly stimulated trade along 
other channels, and it is well es- 
tablished among dealers. The 
“Tubular” separator is sold 
throughout the world. A large 
factory is in operation at To- 
ronto, Canada, to supply the Can- 
adian trade. 

The copy used by the Sharp- 


| 
| 


Mr. Sharples | 
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les is worth while studying. It is 
extremely simple and direct, and 
talks very intimately to the reader, 
The entire energy of most ads is 
bent toward stimulating a desire 
for the booklets issued by the 
concern, of which “Business Dai- 
rying; the Science of Making 
Cows Pay” is the best and latest 
example. 








‘The Arkansas Gazette 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Daily, Sunday and Weekly Editions, 

Established 1819. 

One of the Great Newspapers of the 
South, and universally regarded as the 
best advertising medium in Arkansas. 

Present circulation 16,794 Daily, 
22,832 Sunday, 16,075 Weekly. 

SMITH & BUDD 

Foreign Advertising Representatives. 
Tribune Bldg., Brunswick Bldg., 
Chicago. New York City. 


| Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


YouCan Reach 


100,000 people in Central Texas 
for 2% cents per line (display 
only) by using the annual edi- 
tion of the 


Austin Daily Tribune 


which will be issued March 27 
Early copy insures good position 








, We're a contented lot down 
here in Washington, t'a. With our 10 
big Coal, Steel and Coke Companies; our 
big Trolley System; 3 R. R. Systems. We 

live well and spend a lot of money. 

The Washington Record has an 
actual bona fide circulation of 6,100, and 
growing rapidly. Our advertising rate is 
lower for a quality circulation than any 

paper in this part of the state. Write 
‘ for sample copy, particulars, data, etc. 4 














IF YOU WANT TO 


reach the retail merchants of 
Texas and the Southwest, give 


The Retail Merchant 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
A chance to figure with you. Est. in 1901 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD 
RESCUE CAMPAIGN. 


The power of a magazine, and 
its close touch with the public is 
being uniquely demonstrated by the 
Delineator’s child rescue cam- 
paign. This project, aimed to 
place homeless waifs in good 
homes, has pointed out the pecu- 
liar place which a home magaine 
like the Delineator occupies in 
national life. 

The child rescue campaign has 
focused the attention of women 
throughout the country on the 
problem of the homeless or de- 
serted child. The Delineator’s 
services have been that of a clear- 
ing house for babies that needed 
mothering, and families desiring 
children. The werk has been so 
successful that the Delineator now 
plans to establish local schools 
for mothers, guided by a Delin- 
eator Conference. 

—_——_+o-+—____ 

In the April number of Good 
Housekeeping there appears an 
article on “The Commerce of 
Clothes” by B. W. Parker. The 
article is the second of a series 
of talks on modern merchandising, 
which are of much importance to 
advertisers, as they educate read- 
ers to better understanding of 
purchasing and its relation to ad- 
vertising. 


W. E. Emory has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America because of business duties. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere, 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City 























A Month of 
Unparalleled Gains 


The month of January, 1909, 
was the "args anuary in the 
history o 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


showing the largest gain in Dis- 
play advertising of any Chicago 
newspaper. 


e 
Record - Herald 


during January gained 


87,728. Lines 


of display advertising. 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
makes sworn statements of net 
paid circulation; it charges in- 
variable rates for advertising, 
and further, both the circulation 
books and the advertising books 
are open to advertisers. 


New York Office 
437 Fifth Avenue 





























In the Early 
Spring of 1909 


the German American Press As- 
sociation will issue a 


JUBILEE EDITION 


of the combined 


Mississippi-Blaetter 
Westliche Post 


AND 
Anzciger 


This Edition will be the largest 
and most ambitious number of a 
special edition ever published by 
a German paper in the United 
States. 

Reservations for  advertise- 
ments in this edition, which has 
an immense circulation among 
the German-Americans of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, the South and 
Southwest, should be made at 


once, 
Address 
German American Press Ass’n 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IS THERE A LUMBER TRUST? 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Noting in your edition of January 
27th the article “Lumber Advertising to 
Farmers,” and knowing that all points 
of view and all sides of a question are 
of value, I submit a few thoughts in 
regard to the Lumber “Trust” or Com- 
bine. 

A trust or combine, according to my 
understanding, may be one concern or 
a number of individuals or concerns, 
either identical or working under an 
agreement to (1) maintain prices, (2) 
regulate supply, ((3) raise and lower 
prices at will. To be effectual a com- 
bination must be close and limited; one 
whose agreement will provide sufficient 
penalty to eliminate chances of viola- 
tiom and consequent loss of power. This 
would seem to cover the definition of 
the “Trust” of the yellow newspapers 
and political speech makers. 1 

Well, there is a Lumber Trust like 
there is a Wheat Trust or an Apple 
Trust in Oregon, and it is just about 
as effective in its operation as either 
one of these. We are all stockholders 
in this Lumber Trust if we are citizens 
of these United States, through the 
holdings of the government in the tim- 
ber of national parks and forest re- 
serves. Why? ecause lumber prices 
are solely and entirely made and main- 
tained by the laws of supply and de- 
mand. This may be shown by their 
recent fluctuation when our pet panic 
of ’07 came along. Did any one notice 
a drop in the price of oil or coal at 
that time? You can all get a more 
direct and potent interest in the “Lum- 
ber Trust’ by simply purchasing a 
small tract of timber or woodlot 
somewhere; perhaps your farm or 
country-place has such a piece of 
ground. Then just sit down and scorn 
all offers to sell from any source and 
ou are in the capitalistic class and are 
thr to win, because of increased 
valuation, unless you die too soon. 

Admitting, of course, that there are 
large individual holders of timberland 
and wealthy operators in lumber, still 
don’t we have our Kansas farmers rid- 
ing te market in their motors? No ac- 
cusing hand is pointed their way nor 
the bugaboo TRUST!!! shouted at 
them by us city dwellers, the size of 
whose loaf of bread may depend on the 
price they get for their wheat or corn. 

There exist in lumber circles numer- 
ous associations whose purpose and pur- 
suit may have originally led the observer 
to confuse the entire matter and think 
of these as trusts or combinations. 
These associations may be divided into 
three classes, 7. e. (1) Manufacturers, 
(2) Wholesalers or jobbers, (3) Re- 
tailers. The latter associations at times 
include as associate or special members 
jobbers and manufacturers whose logical 
outlet, from a shipping viewpoint, may be 
in the locality where such retail asso- 
ciations have members. Now these as- 
sociations are open organizations of un- 
limited membership (1) whose members 
pay nominal specified dues for neces- 
sary printing, official and clerical work, 
(2) whose members hold meetings at 
irregular intervals to discuss conditions, 


prices, and not without the thought of 
the social side of life. True, they 
formulate and publish price lists also 
at irregular intervals, but they have no 
means nor do they attempt to enforce 
their printed or agreed lists except in 
isolated cases of retail agreements on 
certain kinds of lumber. This in re- 
stricted localities, and then only by sus- 
pension or expulsion from the associa- 
tion. This in no wise affects the vio- 
lator, who may be expelled, to his detri- 
ment; rather it has the reverse result 
in some cases, in that it advertises a 
little known concern without effort or 
cost. 

The selling custom of the trade is 
from manufacturer to jobber to re- 
tailer, or manufacturer to retailer. 
Always retailer to consumer, never 
the manufacturer or jobber to 
consumer, as this, in the eyes of the 
retailer, is an unpardonable offense and 
may mean suspension or expulsion from 
his association for the offending seller, 
and consequent publishing of their names 
on the “black list’? of such association. 
This is also of problematical value in 
enforcing selling customs and in no 
| applies to prices. 

Take the case in point—that of the 
Davenport, Ia., manufacturer. The 
“knocking,” use of pasters and strong-arm 
“missionary” work was only the in- 
evitable protest against a new selling 
custom, probably the direct work of the 
retailers whose trade was affected; pos- 
sibly by the Retail Association some- 
where with the view of protecting and 
caring for their members in the localitv 
where the new force was cutting into 
their trade. Both probably incited by 
the parasite trade paper seeking to curr 
favor when possible to feather their ad- 
vertising and subscription nest. In the 
case of the retailer’s protest it shows 
the same spirit which prevails against 
mail order houses in all lines through- 
out the country fostered by the local 
dealer who may be losing trade through 
“old fogyism’” or antiquated methods 
and stock. It caused the old hue and 
cry against the department store now 
pretty well past and gone. 

Nhile you will find in the lumber 
trade that prices are really standardized 
to a large extent and maintained be- 
cause it is only human nature to get 
all you can from every standpoint, i. ¢., 
as manufacturer, jobber and _ retailer, 
there is no “Lumber Trust’? except in 
the vivid imagination of some romancers, 
who should be writing fiction instead of 
i +e to fictionize facts, and there 
probably never will be. 

Yours very truly, 
A. W. Anperson. 
1008 East 172d St., New York. 


——_+.¢.———_— 


The F. A. Gray Advertising Agency, 
which until recently has been located in 
the New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., has moved to more commodious 
quarters in the New Reliance Building. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel will begin 
the publication of an evening edition 


on March 1. This will make the Sen- 
tinel a 24-hour paper, 
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THE SOUTH and Middle West today 
offer to the manufacturer bigger and 
better opportunities for trade develop- 
ment than any other sections of the 
country. 


THE MAGAZINE through which the 
manufacturer can reach both dealer 
and consumer in this territory is 


Uncle Remus’s 
The Home Magazine 


Founded by JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
and printed at Atlanta, it is the only 
magazine of big circulation and na- 
tional scope published in the south— 
it dominates its field. 


THE CIRCULATION, which is over 
225,000 at $1.00 per line, is guaran- 
teed by the publishers and proven by 
the report of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertisers—details as to its 
distribution, its quality, etce., fur- 
nished on request. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CARL GREEN, Advertising Manager WILL C. IZOR, Eastern Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH E. & W. COLLARS? 


[Epvitor’s Note.—This is the fourth 
of a series of energetic criticisms of ad- 
vertisers who are not measuring up to 
their possibilities. The criticism is di- 
rected wholly against the advertising 
policy.] 


By Leroy Fairman. 

If I were the judge in the 
Printers’ INK Worst Ad Con- 
test and somebody sent in an E. 
& W. Collar advertisement, | 
would unhesitatingly award him 
first prize, without taking the 
trouble to examine other entries. 

This might seem unfair, but I 
really cannot conceive of worse 
advertising than that done by Earl 
& Wilson, and I fear that no 
evidence would convince me that 
there could be anything worse. 

I am entirely unbiased in this 
matter, as I have never even in- 
directly come in contact with 
those who are responsible for the 
E. & W. advertising policy. 

I have, however, talked with 
some brash and _ presumptuous 
young men who have butted into 
the august E. & W. presence with 
the natural but mistaken idea 
that a few thoughts and sugges- 
tions on the improvement of the 
E. & W. advertising might fall 
upon receptive soil. 

I gather from the information 
gleaned from these young men 
that the E. & W. attitude may 
justly be summed up in words to 
this effect: 

“Our advertising is thoroughly 
satisfactory to us. Our success 
is well known, and we attribute 
it to a certain extent to our ad- 
vertising; therefore, our adver- 
tising must be good. 

“People thoroughly understand 
the E. & W. goods; simply keep- 
ing our name before the public 
is all that is necessary. 

“We have built up our business 
by this kind of advertising, and 
we fear it would be dangerous to 
change it. 

“Our advertising certainly 
stands out in the papers, and that 
is the main thing.” 

This last remark refers to the 
familiar black and white E. & 
W. plate which is reproduced 


INK. 


herewith. Yes, it certainly stands 
out. So does the ash can on the 
edge of a sidewalk! 

This particular E. & W. effort, 
which, judging by the frequency 
of its appearance, must be the pet 
of the household, is ugly, awk- 


Wear no mans collar except 
it be one to be proud of— 


the Red-Man 


two for a quarter 





have an_ invisible brand of 
quality and distinction easily 
recognized. 


ward and unattractive. It shows 
the trademark—but even that 
comes pretty near being lost in 
the smudgy black design which 
surrounds it. 

It is perfectly fair to say that 
this is the least interesting and 
useful thing that appears in any 
papers which it disfigures, and to 
claim that it ever sold a shirt or 
a collar would be to make a wild, 
and, I believe, a thoroughly un- 
warranted and unprovable asser- 
tion. 

Of late the E. & W. people, 
spurred to a certain degree of ac- 
tivity by some circumstances un- 


Lots of Collars 


are good 
bat ft costs no more 


to gee “The Best.” 


Red-Man~=¢yf. 


Make—2 for 25. 


——No Argument Needed—— 
BARL & WILSON. 











known to this ‘writer, have done 
some advertising for the Red 
Man collar, a typical example of 
which is shown herewith. When 
an advertiser begins to advertise 
an invisible brand of quality, kind 
friends are sadly needed to ex- 
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amine him and see whether all 
his screws are sitting tight. 

The only reason that this isn’t 
worse than the black and white 
design is that nothing could be 
worse. Quite one-fourth of the 
space in some of these remark- 
able advertisements is devoted to 
the exciting statement that “lots 
of collars ‘are good.” This is 
about all there is to the adver- 
tisements except the inferential 
claim that Red Man collars are 
“the best,’ and the smug and 
complacent conclusion—“no argu- 
ment needed.” 

The position of the E. & W. 





BUY BY THE MARK. 





people shines clearly through the 
wording of this advertisement. It 
shows what they think of them- 
selves, even if they have nothing 
to say of their collars. 

The position is simply this. 
Earl & Wilson obviously feel that 
they are the first and last word 
in the collar business, and that 
everybody knows it. They feel, 
unless appearances are most de- 
ceptive, that anything they might 
say about their collars would be 
a waste of time and space and an 
insult to the intelligence of the 
public. 

They evidently feel that all male 
persons in these United States, 


INK. 
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The Only 
High 
Grade 
Magazine 


for women published in the 


_ west, will place your prop- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


osition directly before the 
purchasing agent in 


340,774 Homes 


Housekeeper circulation is 


| an all home circulation and 
| is mostly 


| 


Middle West, West 
North and 
Southwest 


smaller city and town, paid 
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old enough and _ prosperous 
enough to wear linen collars, 
know all about the E. & W. brand. 
it is evident that they look upon 
the intelugent and convincing ad- 
vertising ot colars with coniempt 
—as something which they do nut 
need to seriously consider or 
bother with. 

Now, conditions of this kind 
and advertising of this deplora- 
ble nature make the perspiration 
start on the forehead of an ad- 
vertising man, and give him a 
curly feeling at the roots of his 
hair. 

‘Lhere is no use, however, in 
attempting to argue with peop.e 
who take the E. & W. attitude, 
or in getting impatient with them, 

The white vest of prosperity 1s 
more invulnerable than armor 
plate. ‘he pompous front of con- 
spicuous success is absolutely un- 
deniable. When a concern pros- 
pers in spite of bad advertising, 
it often takes the position that 
the advertising must be good be- 
cause the house is successtul—and 
this gradually grows into a firm 
belief that “nothing we do can 
be bad.” 

Collars are being very well ad- 
vertised to-day, and the advertis- 
ing is undoubtedly having its 
effect. 

I wore E. & W. Collars for a 
good many years. Good adver- 
tising induced me to try another 
collar, and with all due respect 
to the excellent wares of Earl & 
Wilson I see no reason to regret 
having made the change. Mine 
is but one of what must be a 
great many thousand instances. 

Good advertising will in the 
next few years teach literally mil- 
lions of men—particularly young 
fellows now growing up—to buy 
and wear certain collars. There 
is absolutely no doubt about this, 
and no room for argument. 

For this reason, it seems a pity 
that an old and successful house, 
manufacturing a splendid article, 
should cling to childish and al- 
most meaningless forms of adver- 
tising when there are so many 
good things which might be said 
about their products, and so many 
interesting ways in which to say 
them. 


LADIES’ WORLD TO REPRE- 
SENT PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Commencing with the May 
number, Jie Ladies’ World wiil 
be the exciusive representative of 
the Peer.ess Pattern Company in 
illustrating the Peerless Patterns, 

‘this company has a_ network 
of stores covering all parts of the 
Union, in which are included 
many large establishments. 

‘lhe new arrangement places 
The Ladies’ World in the same 
position as regards merchants and 
pattern agencies handling the 
Peerless Pattern as other well- 
known fashion publications, 

The publishers of The Ladies’ 
World say that the usual method 
has been for a pattern company 
to start with a few agencies, and 
then go into the publishing field; 
whereas the Peerless Company 
has kept out of magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The Peerless Company includes 
in its staff some of the best men 
for building up publications, but 
it was recognized that this talent 
could be turned to better account 
in expanding the pattern business 
than by dividing it up between 
publishing and cutting patterns, 
and so it was decided, that the 
pattern company should work 
away along its own lines and an 
affiliation was, therefore, made 
with The Ladies’ World. 

Mr. John H. Wright, - president 
of the Peerless Pattern Co., is rec- 
ognized as a very able magazine 
circulation specialist, as well as a 
pattern man. His work with Mc- 
Call’s Magazine and _ Patterns 
ranks him very high, 

For twenty years one of the 
best informed men in the line of 
delineation of fashions has been 
Charles Dwyer, editor of The 
Ladies’ World. He is the right 
man for pushing a good, ener- 
getic proposition from the pub- 
lishers’ end. Mr. Dwyer has at 
his back a_ half-million circula- 
tion of The Ladies’ World, and 
it now becomes to the Peerless 
Pattern Company the strong ally 
which good publications can be to 
pattern publishing. 
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A Straight Talk that is so True and Timely that it is Worth Reading 


Here are some reasons why cheap, 
low priced NEW automobiles are not 
as good as high grade SECOND HAND 
automobiles. 

First of all, a low priced NEW au- 
tomobile is made of the very cheapest 
material that the makers dare put into 
an automobile, and equally true is the 
fact that most of these automobiles are 
MADE TO SELL, and consequently 
CANNOT BE EXPECTED TO WEAR 
AND DO NOT. 

Secondly, the workmanship is of the 
very lowest quality and type, merely 
machined to fit, instead of being accu- 
rately ground to fit. The consequence 
is, that after a few thousand miles it 
is necessary to take the car completely 
apart for readjustment and refitting. 

et no matter how cheaply a car is 
made, or how poor the material it 
contains, it will give good service for 
the first 3,000 miles. That is about 
all you can expect to get out of a 
low priced NEW automobile without 
expending probably as much on re- 
pairs and replacements as the car orig- 
inally cost you. 

It is no unusual thing for the very 
manufacturer who is_ selling these 
cheap NEW automobiles to be selling 
at the same time a similar car out 
of his own factory at twice the price, 
and if you ask the agent’s argument 
as to why they charge twice as much, 
his answer will invariably be that it 
is the QUALITY and WORKMAN- 
SHIP that is put into the car, and 
in telling you this simple truth, he is 
giving you the best argument against 
“ee a mi priced New automobile. 

o manufacturer can sell a $4,000 
NEW automobile for’ $1,500 and re- 
main in business, for it stands to rea- 
son and coincides with common sense 
that if $4,000 is the right price for the 
car, it is based on material, labor and 
operating expenses, and no amount of 
cutting can cut a real value of $4,000 
down to a basis where it can be sold 
for $1,500. We will admit that the 
large manufacturer can make a ma- 
chine cheaper than the smaller man, 
but he can only save in labor, and then 
not more than from 5 toel0 per cent., 
and we doubt whether even if he 
bought his materials in the largest pos- 
sible quantities, if he could save more 
than 2 to 5 per cent. over the man 
who buys a smaller quantity, for the 
simple reason that steel at a fixed mar- 
ket price has an absolute intrinsic 
value. 

The best proof of the difference be- 
tween a cheap NEW automobile and 
a good SECOND HAND automobile 
is to get the ye AB of any Autoist 
who has owned a cheap). NEW machine 
and later bought a high-grade USED 
automobile, and in every instance he 
will advise you by all means to buy 
a high grade SECOND HAND’ auto- 
mobile in preference to a cheap NEW 
one, 


A SECOND HAND automobile of 
any good make, no matter how bad its 
condition, may be (with the exception 
of tires) put in good condition, equal 
to new, at a cost of less than Ee 
but what can you do with a CH 
NEW automobile? Nothing but oon 
putting your hand in your pocket spend- 
ing $50 here, $30 there; and after all, 
what have you got? 

hc ogee the low priced NEW au- 
tomobile with a high grade SECOND 
HAND automobile, the cost of main- 
tenance is an important point to be 
considered. A good, high grade SEC- 
OND HAND automobile costs 50 per 
cent. less to maintain than a cheap 
NEW one, and is generally in con- 
dition to run all the time. On _ the 
other hand, a cheap, low priced NEW 
automobile is generally in the hands 
of the repair shop. 

We are telling you no trade secret 
when we admit that many models of 
cars made three years ago were in 
every way better, so far as material 
and construction is concerned, than 
many so-called “cheap” (because low 
priced) new models turned out at the 
ine time. Just as old-fashioned 
urniture made fifty years ago’ was 
made much better in construction, 
workmanship and design than the fur- 
niture turned out today. Our experi- 
ence as the largest firm in the world 
handling NEW and USED autos is 
that every automobile, new or old, has 
to be judged on its merits. Many a 
car that has been driven three years 
with care is in better condition than 
a car which has been driven by an in- 
experienced person for six months. 

Our reputation in the trade is your 

rotection, and if you et not sufficient- 

y posted in NEW. an USED auto- 
eA to make a & AG just send 
for the Times Square Automobile Bul- 
letin, 48 pages, filustrated, prices on 
300 cars, and one of our question 
sheets, fill it out, return it to us, and 
we will give you an unbiased opinion 
based upon actual experience. 

In conclusion, it is a well-known 
fact that in our New York salesrooms 
during the recent Motor Shows we had 
more cars on our four floors than were 
exhibited at the Motor Shows either 
at Grand Central Palace or Madison 
Square Garden. 

Yours faithfully, 


Mctraslek. 


TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE we 
The largest concern dealing in new and 

used autos in the world. 
1597 B’way & 215-217 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
1332-13884 Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
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Here Is Your Opport 
a Year in an 
Business ‘in bur 


We are completing a national advertising and sales organization, 
with resident managers in 135 cities. 


The purpose of this organization is to provide advertisers with the 
local service of a trained man and the facilities of a national organiza- 
tion for securing dealers throughout the country. 

The chief obstacle to the success of a national advertising campaign 
is the slowness and cost of securing dealers to whom inquirers may 
be referred. 

The chief lack in the conduct of many national campaigns is that 
of competent, always-on-tap service on the part of the advertising 
agent. 

Most advertising agents are located in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and a few other large centres. Hence the advertiser 
located 100 miles or more from these great advertising centres must 
be content with occasional calls from the advertising solicitor of his 
agency. 

Our plan aims to overcome both difficulties at once. It calls for a 
trained man in daily touch with the advertiser, and a means of securing 
enough national distribution among dealers—before the first ad ap- 
pears—to prevent the heart-rending delay and expense incident to the 
present method of “forcing the dealer by sending him inquiries. 

Our plan appeals to advertisers because it offers the planning, buy- 
ing, and supervisory facilities of a high-grade service agency in New 
York, a practical means of getting dealers quickly and at small expense; 
and ensures for the “country” advertiser the close attention and prompt 
service his metropolitan competitor now enjoys. 

Our plan appeals to publishers because it offers a practical means 
for following up inquiries from prospective advertisers that are too far 
from their offices or from a large agency to get prompt, personal at- 
tention from either. It also means the success and growth of many 
accounts that would otherwise take “the long road from which no ad- 
vertising account returns.” 

And finally, our plan appeals to the right kind of men, because it 
affords an unequalled opportunity to get into the advertising business 
independently, yet with national affiliations. Less than $100 capital is 
required, running expenses are very small, yet earnings of $2,500 to 
$5,000 a year are assured to live, keen men. 

Our plan provides a practical means of earning up to $300 monthly, 
exclusive of the national advertising and sales work. This is designed 
to take good care of our managers while they are working up the na- 
tional end of the business. 

Experience in advertising or salesmanship is desirable, but not nec- 
essary, as we are prepared to train you for the work, by mail, at our 
expense. 

As the success of the plan depends chiefly on the grade of men se- 
cured, we want applications only from intelligent, self-reliant men, 
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Earn $2500. to $5000. 


with sufficient character and ability to go after a $5,000 income when 
it is placed within their reach. Business references required. 
Following is a list of the cities which we plan to cover. Some of 
them are already assigned to excellent men, and we are receiving 
. about ten applications daily from which we are making selections. 


We do not object to adding other cities, but have selected those 
we believe will pay our managers best. 
If you wish to apply, give second and third choice of cities in case 


your own city is already taken. 


Full particulars on request. 


Location of Our Resident Managers 


Maine.—Bangor, Portland. 

New Hampshire.— Nashua. 

Vermont.—Burlington. 

Massachusetts. — Attleboro, Boston, 
four; Brockton, Chicopee _ Falls, 
Fitchburg, Gloucester, Holyoke, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Pittsfield, 
Salem, Springfield, Taunton, Wor- 
cester. 

Rhode Island.—Pawtucket, Providence. 

Connecticut.—New Haven, New Britain, 
Meriden, Hartford, Danbury, Bridge- 
port, New London, Waterbury. 

New York. —Albany, Fo tae Buf- 
falo, two; Elmira, Jamestown, Little 
Falls, Johnstown or Gloversville, New- 
burgh or Poughkeepsie, Niagara Falls, 
Rochester, two; Syracuse, Troy, 
Utica. 

Pennsylvania.—Allegheny, 
Erie, Philadelphia, four; Pittsburg, 
two; Reading, Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre, York. 

New Jersey.—Camden, Newark, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, Passaic. 

Maryland. —Baltimore, two. 

Delaware. —Wilmington. 

District of Columbia.—Washington. 

Virginia.— Richmond. 

West Virginia.—Wheeling. 

Ohio.—Akron, Canton, Ciacinnati, two; 
Cleveland, two; Columbus, two; 
Dayton, Toledo, two. 


Allentown, 


Michigan.—Battle Creek, Bay City, 
Detroit, two; Grand Rapids, two; 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, 
Saginaw. 
Wisconsin.— Milwaukee, two; Racine. 
Illinois—Aurora, Bloomington, Chi- 
cago, five; Decatur, Elgin, Joliet, 
Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, Rock 
Island, Springfield. 
Indiana.—Anderson, Elkhart, Fort 
Wayne, Indianapolis, two; Muncie, 
South Bend, Terre Haute. 
Kentucky. — Covington, 
Louisville, two. 
Tennessee. — Chattanooga, 
Nashville. 
Georgia.—Atlanta. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans. 
Missouri.— Kansas City, two; St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, three. 
Iowa. — Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque. 
Minnesota.—Duluth, Minneapolis, two; 
St. Paul. 

Nebraska.—Omaha. 

Kansas.—Topeka. 

Texas.— Dallas. 

Colorado.—Denver. 

California.—San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City. 

Oregon.— Portland. 

Washington.—Seattle. 


Lexington, 


Memphis, 


To Prospective National Advertisers: we expect to have this organ- 


ization completed by the last of March. 


We suggest that you write 


for further particulars and our Free Business Analysis Blank for plan- 


ning advertising campaigns. 


GEORGE FRANK LORD, Inc. 


A National Advertising and Sales Agency 


333-L Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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INCREASE 
YouR 
CIRCULATION 


I will do it. Pay me for just 
what I accomplish. I have a 
1o-years’ record of successful cir- 
culation work on daily news- 
papers, small. medium and great. 
You will only have to pay me for 
six or eight weeks’ work and your 
circulation will be increased. I 
have increased the circulation of 
other dailies from 25 to 50 per 
cent. I can increase yours. If 
no increase there is no expense 
to you. I will go anywhere, but 
prefer New England just now. 

Write to me now for the streets | 
of By and By lead to the house of 
Never. Address, “Circulation 


Manager,” care Printers’ Ink. 


All corresponderce strictly confidential. 


A BIG RAILROAD ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN FOR 
TEXAS. 


HOW THE RAILROADS ARE DEVELOP- 
ING TEXAS WITH LIBERAL ADVER- 
TISING, AND RAPIDLY COLONIZING 
THIS HUGE STATE — STRIKING 
COPY AND GOOD FOLLOW-UP. 


By Carl Crow. 

If dramatic circumstances of 
history had not already given to 
Texas the name of the “Lone Star 
State,” it might well be known as 
the “Printers’ Ink State.” While 
other states have grown through 
geographical accident, Texas, an 
out-of-the-way suburban addition 
to the United States, has had to 
resort to the most up-to-date of 
advertising campaigns to sell her 
vacant lots and farms to settlers, 
and bring to herself the tide of 
immigration which is naturally 
headed in another direction. The 
effectiveness of the campaign is 
shown by the ten thousand home- 
seekers brought into the state 
every month and the many towns 
which have sprung up as if built 
to order and delivered from the 
factory over night. 

When the railroads built from 
the north into Texas and began 
their advertising campaign for 
settlers they started with many 
difficulties not usually eneountered 
by the suburban promoter. Texas 
had a bad name. The principal 
industry of the state was cattle- 
raising, with a side issue in the 
marketing of buffalo hides, and 
the raising of cattle and killing of 
buffaloes are not what would be 
called polite occupations. They 
usually, and in this case did, mean 
an accompaniment of gamblers, 
saloons, and many men with sig- 
nificant notches on their pistols. 
All of this was not unknown to 
the timid settler from the North 
and East, having been detailed 
through many gory magazine 
pages and on many powder smoke 
scented stages. Those who came 


| to Texas at that time came to 


| 


| raise cattle. They bought guns 
| in the North, which they ex- 


changed for larger ones on reach- 
ing the border and were prepared 
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for’ the hardships of the wiid 
West. At that time Fort Worth 
was the far western point for 
railroad building. Then a bold 
railroad builder extended a line 
through from Fort Worth to EI 
Paso, thence on to California. 
Traffic men looked at the country 
and became dissatisfied with re- 
ports which showed a haul con- 
sisting mostly of cattle and buffalo 
hides. They wanted corn and 
wheat, and the many other farm 
products which make up so great 
a part of the haul in other parts 
of the country. 

They couldn’t get them with- 
out farmers, and there were no 








farmers’ between Fort Worth and 
El Paso. The only way to get 
them was to advertise for, them— 
advertise to the farmers of Il- 
linois and Iowa and Missouri, and 
induce them to sell their $50 to 
$i00 an acre farms and buy this 
Southwestern land at $1 or $2 
an acre. 

“Come to Texas—the Land of 
Opportunity,” became the trite 
keynote of the campaign, and 
other railroads, building Texas- 
ward, took it up. Perhaps in the 
course of time the natural forces 
which cause immigration, the grip 
of land hunger, would have ac- 
complished this building up of 


Texas, just as European famines 
bring immigrants here, and Amer- 
ican panics send them back again. 
But railroads must pay dividends, 
while states may levy taxes. 
Chicago and St. Louis have 
been the central points for this 
campaign, partly because the gen- 
eral offices of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, the Frisco, the Rock 
Island and the Iron Mountain 
railways, those most active in this 
work, are located there, and also 
because it was to the farmers of 
the Middle West that railroads 
looked for settlers. For ten years 
the newspapers of this section 
have been used liberally by all 
Texas roads. Billboards, theatre 
programs, and all kinds of adver- 
tising novelties, from blotters to 
desk sets, have been used to tell 
of the opportunities of the state. 





A Better Soil~” ir" 
re Greater Profits 





More Opportunities 


® SOUTHWEST! 


Homeseekers’ Excursions 
February 2 and 16, 1909 


@ COTTON BELT ROUTE 


For fall information and FREE booklets, write 
E. W. La Beaume, G. P. & T. A. 
re) 1510 Pierce Bidg.. St Louts, Mo. 
Tickets at 211 N. Eighth St. and Union Station 








In this work, directed from a 
half-dozen railroad offices, and 
with no understanding between 
them, there has been as little 
waste effort as there would have 
been with the entire appropriation 
in the hands of one agency. The 
Iron Mountain road, having con- 
nections with the Texas & Pacific, 
has advertised West Texas; the 
Rock Island, running from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf, has made the 
Brownsville Gulf coast country 
famous as “the truck garden of 


“America”; the Missouri, Kansas 


& Texas, with a Texas terminus 
at San Antonio, has advertised 
that part of Southwest Texas; the 
Frisco,’ an allied line with the 
Rock Island, has advertised the 
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newly-opened country just .south- 
west. of Fort Worth. Each road 
has a territory as large as the 
state of Illinois, and each has 
competed for favor with settlers. 

Early in the campaign the ad- 
vertising began to hinge on semi- 
monthly homeseekers’ excursions, 
to which reduced rates were 
given. These brought immediate 
returns in. passenger fares, and 
as marly of the homeseekers were 

















homeseekers in reality and suc- 
cessful in their search, they re- 
mained to raise cotton and corn 
and use machinery from the 
North, all of which increased the 
tonnage. The newspaper adver- 
tisements of these excursions are 
designed not only to induce the 
reader to buy tickets, but also to 
send to the general passenger 
agent for information about Texas. 
These letters are all looked after 
with great attention to detail, 
and every road has _ published 
a large number of books and 
folders about Texas, some of 
them being devoted to opportuni- 
ties in one particular business or 
in one section of the state. Last 
month the roads running into 
Fort Worth brought five thou- 
sand people into the state on one 
of these excursion trains. 

While the advertising campaign 
was being carried on, the trouble- 
some matter of saloons and bad 
men solved itself. The settlers 
or investors who hoped to sell to 
settlers gradually bought up the 
big ranches, and with steam plows 
turned the cattle pastures into 
corn and cotton fields. The pur- 
chasers of real estate in the small 
towns. soon saw that the saloons 
frightened the timid settlers away 
to other towns. They were not 
long in deciding that, as the sa- 
loons hurt real estate, the saloons 
would have. to go. At Cisco, 


which in 1885 had a population of 
500 and thirteen saloons, there is 





now a population of 3,000 with no 


saloons, and the residents look 
with disfavor on the one poorly 
patronized pool and billiard par- 
lor. It was not a question of 
religious belief; there were too 
many saloons for profitable real 
estate deals, and the saloons had 
to go. Thus the line of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, from Fort 
Worth to El Paso, 600 miles, was 
bereft of saloons, with two ex- 
ceptions, five years ago, long be- 
fore the present prohibition wave 
swept its turbulent way across 
the continent. 

Having made ready for the set- 
tler in this way, the small towns 
went after him in aggressive fash- 
ion. Most of them have com- 
mercial clubs, with paid secre- 
taries, who devote all of their 
time to the boosting of the town. 
Booklets are printed and adver- 
tising space bought in Fort 
Worth, Dallas and San Antonio 
papers. The secretary of the com- 
mercial club usually acts as 
press agent for the city, and sees 
that the papers give due promi- 
nence to every piece of news te!l- 
ing of advancement of the town. 

The larger towns of Fort 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston and Galveston, have not 
been idle, but have done a great 
deal of newspaper and magazine 
advertising at public expense. 

Dallas was made famous a few 
years ago by a campaign of mag- 
azine advertising, and Fort Worth 
has become known throughout all 
the Middle West by a small map, 
which shows that “all roads lead 
to Fort Worth.” Enthusiastic 
residents send these out with their 
mail, wear them as buttons, and 
stick them on their suit cases 
when traveling. San Antonio has 
a press agent who succeeds in dig- 
ging up a surprisingly large num- 
ber of interesting stories to ad- 
vertise the city. 

Brought to the state by adver- 
tising, most of the new residents 
are enthusiasts on the subject. In 
West Texas, which is the most 
recently settled, the small country 
weeklies carry a surprisingly large 
amount of advertising, and the 
well-known “write-up” edition 
flourishes there all year ‘round. 














AN “ADVERTISING FORUM.” 


—_———— 


The West Side (New York 
City) Y. M. C. A. has just an- 
nounced the opening of a rather 
unique advertising class. On Feb- 
ruary 25th there will be begun 
what it calls an “advertising 
forum.” 

The opening meeting will be 
free to the public, and a regular 
Thursday evening class will then 
begin, directed by Channing Rudd, 
manager of Doremus & Co. 

Already a large number of rep- 
resentative advertising men, pub- 
lishers and special agents have 
been secured for the new school. 


Every phase of advertising, 
from printing and its special 
and color processes to follow-up, 
illustration, mail order, retail and 
general advertising will be taken 
up. The following men have al- 
ready consented to speak: Frank 
Presbrey, president Frank Presbrey 
Co.; James H. Collins, special 
writer, The Saturday Evening 
Post; J. George Frederick, man- 
aging editor Printers’ INK; 
William H. Black, advertising 
manager, Butterick Trio; George 
French, editor Profitable Adver- 
tising; Robert Frothingham, ad- 
vertising manager Everybody's 
Magazine; Manly M. Gillam, 
advertising counsel New York 
Herald; Thomas Balmer, adver- 
tising director Street Railways 
Advertising; Will Bradley, art 
editor Collier's; Benj. T. Butter- 
worth, of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; Dan. A. Carroll, special 
representative, secretary Six Point 
League; O. J. Gude, president O. 
J. Gude Co.; Walter Hammitt, ad- 
vertising manager Frederick Loe- 
ser & Co.; Emerson P. Harris, 
publisher Selling Magazine; Her- 
bert S. Houston, vice-president 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; Mercer 
P. Moseley, publisher New York 
Commercial; John Clyde Oswald, 
editor The American Printer; E. 
W. Hogen, New York manager, 


Curtis Pub. Co.; G. B. Var 


Cleave, vice-president Lord & 
Thomas; Earnest Elmo Calkins; 
M. D. Hanlon, business manager, 
New York American. 
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Columbia, S. C. 
February 12, 1909. 


Alamo Manufacturing Co., 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Gentlemen :—You would do 
exceedingly well to advertise 
in the “Progressive Farmer,” 
published at Raleigh N. C. 
We do and have for some 
time. We get more in- 
quiries from this advertise- 
ment than from any other 
advertisement we carry. It 
ts the very proposition that 
you should be looking for. 
We have taken the liberty of 
asking them to mail you a 
sample copy. 


Yours very truly, 
GIBBES MACHINERY Co., 
A, M. Gibbes, Prop. 


(Manufacturers of Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boilers, Gasoline 
Engines, Etc., Etc.) 











We are Advertised 
by Our Loving 
Friends 


The foregoing letter sent 
without our knowledge or 
solicitation by a concern 
with whose members we 
have no personal acquaint- 
ance or interest—the Gibbes 
Company merely sending us 
a carbon for our informa- 
tion—is a good illustration 
of the splendid satisfaction 
The Progressive Farmer 
gives its advertisers. 


And the point the Gibbes 
Company makes in writing 
the Alamo Company—“Your 
competitors undoubtedly get 
good results from the space 


_ they use in this journal’— 


is a pretty good one for you 
to consider, don’t you think, 
Mr. Advertiser? If so, write 
to-day, and address 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Advertising It is only within 
to the the last year that 


the advertising 

New South world has had 
brought to its attention the possi- 
bilities of the South. A curious 
and. reminiscent misunderstanding 
has continued to exist in many 
quarters about Southern condi- 
tions and Southern people. The 
pathetic stories of the Kentucky 
mountaineers, the Georgia and 
Florida “crackers,” together with 
the more or less over-drawn and 
sentimental reference to the post- 
bellum poverty of the South, have 
all combined to raise up an im- 
pression in the North of lack of 
resources and poverty. 

Men of affairs have gone down 
to the Florida east coast paradise 
on luxurious trains, and gazed 
out of the window at the some- 
what desolate stretches of the 
country passed on the way down, 
and had their impressions of bar- 
renness and poverty heightened; 
not realizing that the railroad 
passed through the least attrac- 
tive portion of the South. 

The happy truth is now, how- 
ever, rapidly coming out, and 
coming so fast and furious that 
it is almost overwhelming. To be 
obliged to believe that the re- 
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sources of the South do not take 
second place to any other por- 
tion of the country—if they do 
not actually take first place—is, 
to say the least, startling. 

Public attention has been drawn 
to the plain facts by President-elect 
Taft’s recent utterance of fact 
and figures, which show indisputa- 
ble proof of the real strength of 
the South. 

Another deterring factor in the 
South as an advertising field has 
been the extensive presence of the 
negro, who has not been regarded 
as a good prospect for business— 
to say nothing of the “poor white 
trash.” However, it will aston- 
ish some people to learn—if they 
have not already learned it 
through the utterances of Booker 
Washington—that the negroes are 
rapidly becoming property-owners 
and well-to-do. ‘The negroes of 
Georgia alone own 85,000 farms, 
valued at eighty million dollars, 

It may be surprising to those 
who have always believed in the 
absolute supremacy of the West- 
ern States, at least in corn rais- 
ing, that Georgia has held the rec- 
ord for an acreage crop, having 
raised three hundred bushels of 
corn on a single acre. This looks 
like a real substantiation of Mark 
Twain’s saying, that “The true 
Georgia watermelon is far above 
and beyond, and not to be men- 
tioned with the common things of 
this world”; for if such corn can 
be raised, what wonderful water- 
melon must it not be able to pro- 
duce! 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, puts his finger on 
a vital proof of Southern advance 
when he says that an immense 
amount of mortgage indebtedness 
has been lifted from Southern 
plantations in recent years. The 
fact also that the South produces 
almost as much coal as all Austro- 
Hungary, France and Belgium, and 
a little more than half of all that 
the United States produces, is a 
really stupendous thing when one 
stops to think of it. 

Altogether, the indications are 
absolutely certain that the South is 
now a profitable place to extend 
national advertising, and will stead- 
ily increase to be more profitable. 
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Farmers and One of the most 
Retail frequent objec- 
tions raised to ad- 
Dealers _vertising to farm- 
ers a national product sold to 
dealers, is the supposed infre- 
quency of use of trade-marked 
goods in rural districts. It seems 
to be assumed by some that farm- 
ers still shift along with home- 
made products, and also that the 
greater part of the farmer’s re. 
sponse to advertising is confined 
to ordering by mail. This is a 
real mistake, for while farmers 
have in past years patronized very 
heavily the mail order houses and 
catalogue firms, there have been 
advances in transportation made 
which alter the situation consider- 
ably. 

The phenomenal advance of the 
trolley and the introduction of au- 
tomobiles, to say nothing of tele- 
phones, have placed the great ma- 
jority of farmers in very direct 
and frequent touch with retail 
dealers. It is a surprisingly poor 
and unusual farmer who does not 
go to the village or city more than 
once a week. In many cases, it is 
now two, three and four times a 
week, and sometimes even every 
day. The trolleys are penetrating 
farm sections, and for a nickel or 
two make it possible to go tc 
town in a few minutes at any time 
of the day. 

Advertisers have not always ap- 
preciated the advertising signifi- 
cance of the trolley in rural dis- 
tricts. The retail merchants real- 
ize this, however, and if adver- 
tisers would interview them, they 
would find that retailers are most 
particularly interested in the 
farmer’s trade. 

_ Now if the retailer is interested, 
it is certainly very much worth 
while for the national advertiser 
to be interested, for the farmer 
and his wife are making acquaint- 
ance with trade-marks, and trade 


arguments, which have all the . 


strength of first impressions. Every 
commodity, practically, which city 
buyers use can now be advertised 
to the farmer with profit. 

_Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that the board of commis- 
sioners appointed by President 
Roosevelt have found conditions 


on the farm very good. They say, 
“there has never been a time when 
the American farmer was as well 
off as he is to-day, when not only 
his earning power but the com- 
forts and advantages he may se- 
cure are considered.” 


Help Want Privters’ INK 


knows no surer 
Ads and sign of growing 


Prosperity advertising pros- 
perity than the Help Wanted Ads 
in its classified columns. 

These advertisements are from 
manufacturers and _ advertising 
agents throughout the country, 
who usually make it a point to get 
in touch with advertising men 
through Printers’ INK when they 
need help. During the past year 
or more, when the advertising 
business has suffered in common 
with other lines of business, it be- 
came necessary, in many cases, to 
decrease the advertising force; 
and consequently the return of 
prosperous times is significantly 
marked by the unusual number of 
ads for advertising men. 

It is self-evident from these 
ads that the prosperity that has 
come is substantial. Good sal- 
aries are offered for advertising 
managers, copy writers, solicitors, 
etc. The ads speak their own 
message of general encourage- 
ment, and should put confidence 
into the most pessimistic adver- 
tising men. 








Printers’ Ink Throughout this 


_ country there 
Wants Con are advertising 


tributions § men who read 
PrINTERS’ INK, who are doing in- 
teresting and important things in 
advertising and are grappling with 
and solving every kind of adver- 
tising problems. 

PRINTERS’ INK wants to have 
more articles from such men, tell- 
ing what they are doing, or what 
they know is being done, and ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to them 
to send in articles. 

It also extends an invitation to 
such men who are in a position to 
know or can put themselves in a 
position to know interesting facts 


| 
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about successful and unusual ad- 
vertising campaigns, to write 
about them for Printers’ INK, 
which desires more such matter. 

To make an article which will 
be read with interest by readers, 
it is by no means necessary to 
be a clever writer. It is simply 
necessary to have definite and in- 
teresting things to say, based on 
accurate and thorough informa- 
tion. Plain business sense and 
understanding is the highest ac- 
complishment for writing an arti- 
cle on advertising. 

Printers INK wants to hear 
from every one who knows some- 
thing interesting about advertis- 
ing, and will gladly pay for such 
contributions. 


Advertising Advertisers and 
Autos in ‘°@ders of Print- 


ERS’ INK fre- 
Printers’ Ink quently write of 
its unique influence, but a recent 
occurrence surprised even PRINT- 
ERS’ INK with overwhelming evi- 
dence. 

A great deal of interest was 
aroused by articles on house or- 
gans recently published, and as a 
result of the lists of house organs 
appearing, the publishers of these 
publications began to receive large 
numbers of requests for copies. 
One or two wrote to PRINTERS’ 
INK somewhat warmly, claiming 
that their “mails were being bur- 
dened” with correspondence about 
their house organ. 

It remained, however, for the 
Times Square Automobile Co. to 
seize the significance of the situa- 
tion. Its house organ had been 
mentioned, no more prominently 
than the scores of others, yet it 
received over 200 requests for 
copies of it—and they are still 
coming in. 

It did not take this concern long 
to figure out that if a one-line 
6-point mention of their literature 
in Printers’ INK could prove so 
powerful a puller, and if the char- 
acter of the inquirers was such 
as they were, then it would with- 
out question pay to advertise au- 
tomobiles in Printers’ INK, 

So in this week’s issue appears 
PrinTERS’ InxK’s first auto ad! 


INK. 








Speak of Rochester, and you 
will mention the 


Democrat 
Chronicle 


Over 55,000 
Daily Circulation 


Average of over one full page 
of classified advertising per 
day. 

It leads in everything ! 








PAUL BLOCK 


Special Representative 


Flatiron Bldg. 


Hartford Bldg. 
Chi New York 


hicago 

















CIRCULATION 
MAN 


A high-class general 
magazine wants a man 
of energy and initiative. 
Must have had ‘experi- 
ence in mail order book- 
premium subscription 
work. Submit printed 
specimens of circulars 
and advertisements pre- 
pared. Give full record, 
and state salary, which 
must be moderate at 
start. Address “GOOD 
OPPORTUNITY,” 
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To the Publisher who 
wants more advertising 
from the West 


Howse & Little are the Western 
representatives of Tue Lirgrary 
Dicest. They have sufficient facili- 
ties to be able to give exceptional 
service on ove more publication. 
Any other publication they repre- 
sent must have as high a standing 
in its field as Tue Literary Dicest. 

One member of the firm is in 
Chicago at all times developing 
advertising; while one member 
travels continuously throughout the 
West soliciting and developing 
advertising. 


If interested, address 


HOWSE & LITTLE 
1210 Association Building Chicago 
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MASSENGALE ON THE SOUTH AS 
AN ADVERTISING FIELD. 


St. Elmo Massengale, of Atlanta, Ga., 
head of one of the largest Southern 
advertising agencies, has been an én- 
thusiastic educator of the North con- 
cerning the Southern field for advertis- 
ing. He says: 

“Previous to 1860 the South was 
mainly agricultural in her pursuits and 
products, although her commerce ex- 
ceeded that of the North in many lines, 
About 1880 began in earnest the de 
velopment of her mineral wealth and 
manufacturing possibilities, although not 
at the expense of her farming indus- 
tries. In 1007 her agricultural output 
was valued at two and a quarter billion 
dollars; her manufacturers at two and 
a half billions; the product of her mines 
at $200,000,000, Her exports were 
$794,000,000; she had 65,000 miles of 
railroad and her aggregate wealth was 
upward of twenty billion dollars, Inci- 
dentally, if the South had railroad _mile- 
age proportionate to that of the Penn- 
sylvania, 200,000 miles of track would 
earry her commerce, 

“Twenty seven millions, and more, 
pues half of them spenders of money, 
yuying luxuries as well as necessities, 
spending three hundred million dollars 
a year—and where do they spend it? 
Most of it just exactly ere we ad- 
vertising men tell them tol 

“These people, these Southerners, are 
getting rich in their splendid surround- 
ings, and with their magnificent re- 
sources. Some day in the not distant 
future the South will be the richest 
area and the richest people in this coun- 
try, and that means in the world. They 
are liberal buyers, they live well, they 
dress well, they ride in automobiles, 
they are the most cosmopolitan people 
in the world; they spend their vacations 
in the Northern resorts and in Europe; 
some of them know more about New 
York, its shopping districts, its theaters, 
its attractions, its fashions, than you 
who live here, and as the years go by 
they will buy more lavishly. Who is 
to Love this excess in trade that is not 
satisfied or supplied in our Southern 
markets? 

“It is going to be the men who 
reach them through the advertising col- 
umns of the press and periodicals and 
other mediums that cover the South.” 

Mr. Massengale delivered a_ stron 
address before the Sphinx Club last fal 
on the subject of Southern development, 

-+0% 
PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT ON THE 
SOUTH. 


“The Southern people are a homo- 
geneous people; they preserve their tra- 
ditions; they are of the purest Ameri- 
ean stock, and the faith of the father 
is handed down to the son, even after 
the cause of it has ceased, almost as a 
sacred legend. But time changes, and 
men change with them in any commu- 
nity, however fixed its thoughts or 
habits, and many circumstances have 
blessed us with their influence in this 
matter. The growth of the South since 
1890 has been marvelous. The manu- 


facturing capital in 1886 was $260,006, 
000; in 1890, $650,000,000; in 1900, 
$1,160,000,000, and in 1908, $2,100,000,. 
000, while the value of the manufactures 
increased from $450,000,000 in 1880 to 
$900,000,000 in 1890, to $1/450,000,000 
in 1900, and to $2,600,000,000 in 1908, 
‘The farm products in 1880 were $650,- 
000,000; in 1890, $770,000,000; in 1900, 
$1,270,000,000, and in 1908, $2,200,- 
000,000, The exports from the South in 
1880 were $260,000,000; in 1890, $306,- 
000,000; in 1900, $484,000,000, and in 
1908, $648,000,000, 

“In this marvelous growth the manu. 
factures of the South now exceed the 
agricultural products, and thus a com- 
plete change has come over the char- 
acter of her industries. The South has 
become rich, and only the surface of 
her wealth has been scratched. Her 
growth has exceeded that of the rest 
of the country, and she is now in every 
way sharing in its prosperity.” 

——_+0»—-— -- 
AMBASSADOR BRYCE ON SOUTH. 
ERN PROSPERITY. 

Since I came here, eighteen months 
ago, | have twice visited the South. I 
can hardly express to you the contrast 
between what I personally witnessed 
twenty-seven years ago and the present 
conditions. | Wherever I have been in 
the South I have been struck by the 
signs of activity, progress and develop- 
ment. I see the land being brought 
more and more into cultivation—more 
and more being done for agricultural 
methods; I saw the resources of your 
soil, of coal and iron being brought to 
light, and I saw a new spirit in the 
South which desires to make educa 
tional = commensurate with ma: 
terial development. 

oe 
TO ADVERTISE FT. SMITH, ARK, 

At a meeting of prominent business 
men and merchants, held at the Com- 
mercial Club, Thursday, February 4 
plans for exploiting the industrial and 
agricultural resources of Ft. Smith and 
surrounding territory were approved 
and a fund of $20,000 raised for ad- 
vertising purposes. S. W. Bolles, of 
the Humphrey Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis and Chicago, to whom the con- 
tract was awarded for placing all ad- 
vertising, will personally direct the 
campaign, Magazines, newspapers and 
trade publications will be used ex- 
tensively. ‘he campaign begins this 
week with 420-line display copy in 
metropolitan dailies in the north-cen- 
tral states, and will be followed with 
full-page copy in March magazines and 
trade journals. Newspapers in other 
sections will be taken up later. 

——_+o-——____—_—. 


The Progressive Retailer is the title 
of a new men’s and women’s wear 
journal to be launched in Atlanta. C. 
W. Weaver, known in the South as a 
trade paper man, will publish it. 


William Allen White and Congress- 
man Victor Murdock, it is said, will 
shortly begin a new magazine to be 
called Kansas. 
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AN AD CLUB AT SALT LAKE. 


The Salt Lake Ad Club was organized 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, on January 15, 
with much enthusiasm. a 

It was the sense of the, meeting that 
the organization be as broad as possible 
in its scope, with no consideration of 
political or sectarian — interests, and 
should stand for the spirit of the com- 
munity and of the West in the highest 
manner. ‘The constitution was so ad- 
justed that the membership might in- 
clude, not only advertising men and 
publishers, but all who were engaged in 
assisting the enlargement of the busi- 
ness interests of the state through the 
medium of advertising. 

Following the adoption of the con- 
stitution more than thirty charter mem- 
bers affixed their names to the instru- 
ment and thus signified their intention 
of becoming members. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

A. D. McGuire, of J. P. 
Clothing Company, president; 
Hubbard, of Walker Bros.’ dry goods 
store, first vice-president; P. W. Dun- 
yon, of the McDonald Candy Company, 
second vice-president; John WV. Giles, of 
the Giles-McAllister Advertising Agency, 
secretary; H. J. Halton, of the Z. C. 

. L, treasurer; O. G. Cross, of the 
Salt Lake 7ribune, librarian; executive 
board, J. J. O’Connor, of the I. X. L. 
Furniture and Carpet Installment house; 
C. R. Brazier, of the Brazier Advertis- 
ing Agency; Malcolm McAllister, of 
the Giles-McAllister Advertising Agency; 
C. E. Wood, of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
and George E. Hale. 

An annual banquet and an excursion 
are to be social features, 

Louis H. Cortright, for three years 
advertising manager of the palearegh 
and Times, and recently holding the 
same position on the Sun and Star, St. 
John, N. B., Canada, has aecepted the 
post of advertising manager, Manches- 
ter, Robertson, Allison, Ltd., of the 
same city. M. R. A., Ltd., are the 
largest users of newspaper space in St. 
John and the biggest mercantile house 
in Eastern Canada. 


Gardner 


+°o+—_—_ 
ADVERTISING ADVERTISING. 


“Advertising Advertising’ was the 
subject under discussion at the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Ad Men’s 
Club at the Boston City Club January 
21. S xty-five members listened to talks 
by several prominent advertising men. 
The speakers were: James Rodgers, 
advertising manager of the Harper pub- 
lications; Herbert S. Houston, adver- 
tising manager for Doubleday, Page & 
Co.; Howard Dickinson of. the Phelps 
Publishing Company, and Arthur B: 
Hitchcock, New England representative 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. 
Mr. Rodgers stated that intelligence, 
sincerity and honesty were demanded in 
the advertising man to insure success. 
That he must Teliere implicitly in every- 
thing he represents and should shun 
the fake variety. He said that there 
was a big field in the West, and urged 
the advertising men of the East to co- 
operate with those beyond the Alle- 
ghanies. 


URGES ADVERTISING INVASION. 


“Organize a flying squadron of adver- 
tising men for the markets you desire 
to control,” said former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Robt. B. Arm- 
strong to the Chicago Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation January 27. ‘Name the men 
and let them go forward, all eyes, all 
ears, and all attention, not for their in- 
dividual line alone, but for every line 
in the movement. Let their reports 
cover every form of business that now 
engages or may engage in foreign trade. 
Let them look with the eyes of sales- 
men, let them look with the eyes of 
manufacturers. 

“Salesmanship is a profession now, 
and the teacher of salesmanship is the 
advertiser. Let your flying squadron 
find and nail down in black and white 
English the caprices, the whims, the de- 
sires of foreign purchasers regarding the 
things which they would likely buy and 
use. Let them find the manner in which 
it is to be packed. Let them unreel 
the red tape which is entwined around 
every custom house and let them re- 
port back to this assembly in words of 
one syllable, so that the packer, the ship- 
ping clerk, the office boy and the dray- 
man may proceed without fear.” 
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VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
ADVERTISING. 


Advertisers who have any doubt as 
to whether their advertisements are read, 
and question the value of a good illus- 
tration, of the article advertised, could 
have relieved their minds of that doubt 
had they been present at a New Year’s 
reception given at 485 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., when one of the 
unique and interesting features of the 
evening was a_ contest for namin 
articles advertised, from pictures clippe 
from various advertisements as they ap- 
peared in recent issues of magazines. 

The illustrations from fifteen adver- 
tisements were numbered and placed in 
different parts of the room and each,of 
the 40 guests present was given a card 
and asked to put opposite each. number 
the name of the article which the. picture 
represented. 

It was remarkable to see that almost 
all had thirteen or fourteen correct and 
would have had all had it not been for 
the fact that nearly every one mistook 
the picture of Ever-ready Safety Razor 
as_ illustrating Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

Illustrations from the following ad- 
vertisements were used: Dentacura 
Tooth Paste, Ever-ready Safety Razor, 
Ostermoor_ Mattress, Arrow Brand Col- 
lars, Iver-Johnson Revolver, Old Dutch 
Cleanser, President Suspenders, Postum, 
Crystal Domino Sugar, Hunter Rye 
Whiskey,  Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, Colgate’s Tooth Paste, Pearline, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Sapolio. 

t was a remarkable demonstration 
of the attention given by the public to 
attractive advertisements when such a 
degree of familiarity with them was 
shown. 
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The “Worst Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “ Worst Ad » examples 
which have appeared within 3 months. 
with a short letter telling why the ad is bad advertising 


Send in examples, 




















NO. 11. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The attached ad of “Pears’ Soap” is 
my contribution to your “Worst Ad” 
contest. (a) There:is very little about 
this ad of “Pears’ Soap” to show what 
is being advertised, except the simple re- 
mark on the baby’s back. It states no 
quality, gives no description, quotes no 
price, and there is nothing to show 
where it can be purchased or why it 
should be used rather than other good 

















and cheaper soaps. It is not convinc- 
ing, interesting, informing or argu- 
mentative. (b) The illustration fails to 
show the article itself, or any of its 
selling points. Does not create any in- 
terest, fails to command attention, and 
is neither sensible nor clever. 
SamueL E. WeseEr. 


—___+e »— —__—_ 


NO. 12. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is something rich that appeared 


in a Pittsburg paper January 23. Puzzle: 

Find the idea. I tried hard, but couldn’t 

succeed. It ought to win a prize. 
Pittsburg, Pa. R. J. Dever. 


You Milk 
a Cow 


to secure the milk you should 
drink 


f “Try @ bottic—there will be ho hich coming.~ 6 | 


NO. 13. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This deserves place in your “hor- 
ribles” contest—if not a prize. It reads 
like a mystic maze. 

Meriden, Conn. A. L. Petron. 




















Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a contribution to your “Worst 
Ad” contest I submit the enclosed. 

This was the last of a series of four 
ads running in the November editions 
of one of the popular magazines. 

The first was in Hebrew, with in- 
structions at the bottom, “If you don’t 
understand this, look on page 57.” This, 
however, was in shorten’ with the 
further request to “look on page 59.” 
Now page 59 was in French, but there 
was one more chance—“look on page 
61”—the enclosed. Here it is at last, 
and in the deaf and dumb language, 
with the instructions, “If you don’t 
understand any of these, send to the 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co. for transla- 
tions.” 

About here the reader, if not blessed 
with the command of four languages 
besides his own, throws down the maga- 
zine in disgust and declares that if the 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co.—with decided 
emphasis on W. K. Kellogg—after ap- 
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propriating the equivalent to two full 
magazine pages to tell nothing what- 
ever, has the audacity to ask him to 
spend time and money to find out what 
Toasted Corn Flakes really consist of, 





—_———_ 
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© pow con't entertans omy of these send te the TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO 
Bate Crock Sich tor transtatione 











he will give the fellow that can talk 
“United States” the - preference every 
time. ° 
Such waste of space and money seems 
hardly conceivable with large adver- 
tisers like the Toasted Corn Flakes Co., 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 
A. L. Grisworp. 
557 W. 148th St., N. Y. City. 
—_—__~+e+—____ 


NO. 15. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Enclosed is absolutely the worst 
apology for an advertisement I have 


The best thing about it is the white 
space, which is all about it. The con- 
nection between a dandruff germ and 
a man on skates is more than I can 
figure out. 

Besides, in that paragraph beginning 
“more men and women have gotten 
positive results, etc.,” the advertiser 
takes it for granted that the individuals 
who have at last secured relief from 
yh ge first tried each and every one 
of the thousand or more dandruff eradi- 
cators on the market to-day! 

Altogether, even with the realistic 








Newbro’s Herpicide 


A “HAIR-GAVER™ THAT CROWS IN POPULARITY 


Fa a ts 


FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES... 














No inan has expressed the feclings of America 
so well as President Lincoln; and no man ‘in this or 
any other land has been more truly great.—Draper 


Charles McKinney Co. 


DL. & W. SCRANTON COAL +. 143 Henry Street 

















ever seen. It lacks every essential of 
a good ad. 

After five minutes of careful study 
I came to the decision that Mr. Me- 
Kinney sells coal. Am I correct? 

Yours very truly, 
J. Duprey Spar. 
Room 811, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


———- +o 


NO. 16. 


1704 Madison Avenue. 
Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
. This may not be a prize winner, but 
it is a pretty poor ad. It is i 
from the. Baltimore American of Sun- 
day, January 31, 1909. 





entle- 


danger sign and the Sunny Jim 
isn’t 


man cavorting on thin ice, this a 
what it is cracked up to be. 
Jerome P. FLEISHMAN. 


+0 » 
NO. 17. 


DusvoveE, Ia., Jan. 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We take the liberty of: sending the 
enclosed sample to you as being what 
we consider an effort of a past master 
in advertising jugglery. 

We have had this sample in our pos- 
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session for some time but we have 
failed to find anything which -quite 
equalled it. 

Dusugue ApvErTISING AGENCY: 
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Printers’ Ink’s Third 
Annual School Issue 


The special issues of Printers’ INK to schools have been a 
success from the start. They offer the very best opportunity 
for publications desiring schgol advertising to reach the ever- 
increasing number of educational instjtutions which are learn- 
ing the value of advertising. 

Printers’ Ink has for three years been printing articles 
showing schools the practical benefits of advertising. As 
Printers’ INK is the advertising schoolmaster of highest au- 
thority to all of them, the publications advertising in its pages 
get the best possible chance to present their claims. Many 
schools are regular--subseribers to Printers’ INK, but all ad- 
vertising and non-advertising schools are sent a copy of this 


issue. 


Forme Close March 5th 
Issue Dated March 10th ~« 


Educational advertising in a periodical is a mark of high 
class—every publisher should seek it. This is the way to do 
it. No change in advertising rates—$4o per page; $3 an inch. 
Double price for selected position; 5% off for cash with order. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


12 West 3ist Street NEW YORK CITY 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 











MAKING THE SPHINX TALK 


If you should chance to find 
anywhere on the habitable or un- 
inhabitable globe anything which 
looks good to you from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, pry it up and 
bring it back with you, and plas- 
ter it over so thickly with your 
trade-mark that nobody else can 
use it. 

As a case in point, you will 
remember that some years ago 
an enterprising insurance man, 
cruising abroad in his yacht, dis-~ 
covered the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The fact that the English Govern- 
ment was using it at the time, 
of course, exerted no deterring 








influence upon an insurance man, 
and so, making it fast to the 
stern of his yacht, he towed the 
Rock home to New Jersey and 
proudly set it up in his back yard. 
As a result, only one insurance 
company has the strength of Gib- 
raltar. Others, if they like, may 
be as strong as Hackenschmidt 
or Billy Muldoon, but they must 
keep their hands off Gibraltar. 

If somebody had done the same 
thing with the Sphinx and its 
neighbors, the pyramids, it would 
have been a boon to humanity and 
have removed one of the chief 
causes of weariness to the flesh 
and anguish of spirit. 

This was not done. Those who 
discovered the Sphinx and pyra- 


mids did not possess the insur- 
ance type of chilled steel nerve, 
and left them where they found 
them for others to use as they 
saw fit. There are some adver- 
tisers who have not used them 
yet, but the number dwindles 
fast. They seem to be equally 
appropriate to milling machinery, 
lawn mowers, baby carriages and 
face powders—all along the line, 
and then back again. 








You can buy Travelers Cheques of 


the Amefican Express Company 
anywhere, You can cash them in 
Cairo or Londoo—Tokio or Sydney 





A few—just a few—are here 
reproduced. 

The proof of the illustration 
showing the Sphinx smoking a 
cigar with the pyramids in the 





‘Write us or any branch for full information. 
THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. CO, 
Syracuse, New York 


Branches 
Everywhere 








rear is, so far as is known, the 
carliest of the bunch, but, whether 
it was the flavor of the cigar that 
so saddened the Sphinx that it 
never spoke again cannot be defi- 
nitely learned. 

One little picture, as will be 








noted, advertises the Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter—a happy conceit, 
for, if the Sphinx will not talk, 
it is possible that it may be in- 
duced to write, although it would 
cost a lot of money to have its 
paws dug out of the sand. 

The mortise in the advertise- 
ment entitled “The Spell of 
Egypt” cuts out the Sphinx, but 





The greatest illustrated 
magazine feature of nine- 
teen hundred and eight 








the dear old pyramids are there, 
although they might have been 
presented in a n.vre cheerful and 
engaging light. 

The Sphinx Whiskey ad is per- 
haps the most appropriate of the 
lot, as it suggests that there is 
at least one brand of liquid en- 
thusiasm under whose influence 
men will shut up, which is cer- 
tainly a good thing. 

The Industrial Savings & Loan 
Co. represents the Sphinx as giv- 
ing advice as to the proper in- 
vestment of savings, although a 
residence of some thousands of 
years in a locality where there is 
nothing to save but sand hardly 
qualifies it to speak with author- 
ity on that subject. 

The American Express Com- 
pany has apparently secured the 
services of the Sphinx as super- 
intendent of a branch office where 
checks may be cashed, parcels left, 
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INK. 


correspondence received and spe. 
cial accommodations for ladies de. 
siring to have the last word. 
These, as stated, are but a few, 
If all the Sphinx and pyramid ad- 
vertisements could be gathered 
together under one tent, it would 





Money invested with the Industrial Savi: 
ang Loan Co. 13 free from speculative ye 


yields a fait profit. as Large as is consistent 
methods, and is always et to contro! of 


wt pay Dp cn your suvings 


Surplus ana Profits $175,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO., 
26th St. anni Broadway, New York. 








be a_ spectacle worth walking 
miles to see, and the moral it 
taught would be this: “What's 
the use of being. original when it 
is so easy to imitate what the 
other fellow has done?” 
—_——__ + o> -—___. 


William H. Ukers, managing 
editor of The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, has become sole 
owner of all the stock of The 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 
Company, and has enlarged the 
paper and added a new and artis- 
tic cover. 





Mr. Wm. Henry Beable, for- 
merly a well-known advertising 
and newspaper man of New Jer- 
sey, has started an agency in 
London, under the name of Bea- 
ble’s Advertising Agency. He 
has for the past nine years beeri 
closely identified with the adver- 
tising of Force, Fels-Naptha, Col- 
man’s Mustard and other well- 
known products advertised in the 
English market. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 








such statement being available 





reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months Frage to the date of making the statement, 

1 for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
each publication possessing it. Ne f 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement wou 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


‘ The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 





No publisher who has ony, petary 
stan 

















ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circuiation; leading want ad. medium, 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Fournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Dec., 
1908, 49,703. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir, is daily, 58,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
84” This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,627. 
You can cover Bridgeport b using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per ins flat, 
Meriden, Yournal evening. Actual average 
[or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. ” 








Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Anr.aal 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev’g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.’o6, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 

New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 

Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1908, 
Daily, 6,826; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 {(@ ©). 








FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. ah act ated 
873. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning Average 
for January, 1909, 16,772; Sunday, 18,+40. 


GEORGIA 


La Payette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes, 
June, '08, 7,964, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
ag- for 19 8, 74.242 
Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


a.erage for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 


te te Wr ve ve Yr 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir, than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 


paper West of New York. 
g@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


st ti 


x} 
x} 
x} 
x 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tur '07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 63,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G2 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil's Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred doliars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (OO). 
Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Jan. av. 
6,709. Double circulation other Galesburg daily. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 
Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,822. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 
Peoria, Avening Star. 
21,659. 


Circulation for 1907, 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 190% 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 
Princeton, Clarion-Vews, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn av erage year 
sending Dec. 31, '08, 9,829. Best in No. Indiana. 











IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye daily, Average 1 
9,139. “All paid in advance." Be 1908, 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Jan., 17,135. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines, Capital,daily. Lafayette Young 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 

Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. All good peopl 


1,900 subscribers, 
KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 
mos. 1908, 4,767, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg Democrat. Best county Paper, 
besi ci:culation; largest county paper, largest cir, 

Lexington, Herald. U. av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday, 
8,255 Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 

Lexington, Leader, Av. ‘06, evening 6,157, Sun, 
6,793; tor '07, eve'g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 





MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,488, 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily Average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, dail 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. —e 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7elegram, 8,856. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


‘ 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,396. For Janu- 
ary, 1909, 77,453. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest ag pe rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
pubilahere of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). ioston's 
tea table paper. L argest am amount of week day ad. 


tte tk te kX 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, -“ 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
‘rhe Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. ‘luis was 
7/445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. . 
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Boston, Traveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston, Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
to advertisers shows circulation of over 
$7,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 


pelitan Kosten, 











ih Bode Boston Post, Sunday av., 
1908, 238,846, gain of 12,083 
over 1907. Daily average 1908, 
255,534, gain of 11,554 over 1907. 


Only three Sunday newspapers 
in the country—outside of New 
York City—exceed the circula- 
tion of The Boston Sunday Post. 

Only one morning newspaper 
—and that in New York—ex- 
ceeds the circulation of the 
Boston Daily Post. Not over 
two evening newspapers in the 
country outside of New York— 
and only two there—exceed its 
circulation. 

In daily display advertising 
The Boston Post leads its chief 
competitors, the Globe and 
Herald. 1u Sunday display ad- 
vertising ‘he Boston Sunday 
Post is second only to the Boston 


Sunday Globe. In agency ad- 
vertising it leads all Boston 
papers, daily and Sunday. Rate 
25c. per agate line 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 

Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,560. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1900, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s“* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L'’Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 
Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 


turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘T'rades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. _Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 

Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,736, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 

Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; January, 1909, 20,545 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1997, 103,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Newspaper Directory. Circulation 

Aelst=mee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
aac, = Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most prohtably, 
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Daiy average 


January, 1909, 
74,015. Averag 


lation for January, 1909, 71,709. 


(Jan. 1, 1908, su 


were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 


per year cash in 


Journal's circulation is absolute- 


ly guaranteed b 


Newspaper Directory. It is 


guaranteed to 


©o homes than any other pap-r 
in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 


Swan J. Turnblad, publ 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 


Murphy, 
1867. Ol 


The Sunday 7ribune average per 


issue for 


ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 


by Am. News- 77ibune 
paper Direc- the year 


tory. was 90,117. 


8t. Paul, Pioneer Pres. 


tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 35,466. 
The absolute accurac’ of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 


GUAR American 


TEE® Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 


showirgt 


paper because they want it. All matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1907, 1,062. Largest in town. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Glode, daily. 
E. Katz, Special Agent 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000, 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver for 1907, 
10,570 (©@). Eastern office, 508 ‘‘ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 


143,245 for year ending 


Lincoln, Freie Press, 


ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7clegraph. 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,281 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 av-] O® 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,479, 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Zvening Fournal. Average for 
1908, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Ave. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
68,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily avera e for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Print-.. .nk says 
The Standard Union .ow has the 
largest circulation ir crooklyn. Daily 
average for year - yc, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn, Av. 1907, Sunday, 
447, daily, 61,60}; ciate evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Lvenir:g ~ News. se ueitr ow 
1906, 94,473 ; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1¢08, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 4,659. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley, Examin'd and certified byA,A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ’08, 10,169. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Bensiger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 150,000 guaranteed. 


The People’s Home Journal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Toons Journal, Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1408 issue, 10,000 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346, 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


- 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for mrst six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 

Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
c.rwation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,309; for 1907, 17,152. 

Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34.067; Sunday, 40,961. 


Troy, Aeord. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 





has permitted A. A. A, examination, and 
made public the report. 





Utica, National Blectrical Contractor, me 
Average for 1907, 2 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishe:, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, daily, average last three 
months 6,848. Present circulation 6,600. Has 
largest circulation of any afternoon paper in the 
two Carolinas, and larger circulation in Char. 
lotte, N. C., than all other papers combined. 


OHIO 


Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. ’ 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Jan., 1909, 72,600 daily; Sunday, 98,576. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'! paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥. &Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,669. — E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955 Jan., 'o9, 30,180. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Journal, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; for Jan., 

1909, 31,876. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (@O). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

more circulation, more foreign, 

more local and more classified ad. 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Jan. NET PAID cir 

culation, daily, 38,684, Sunday average, 46,934 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver.’ for —_ 18, <7 
Jan , 1909, 18,398. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, Velegraph. Sworn aver- 
age January, 1909, 15,679. Largest 
paid circulation in Harrisburg or no 
pay. 

Johnstown, Tribune. Average for year end- 
ing December 31, 1908, 11,161. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, The Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for 1908, 240,797 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.’ 


Philadelphia, The Camera Camera, is the only best 
photographic, monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 6,614 (@@). 
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Farm Fournal of Philadelphia received a sub- 


scription fiom a man who paid forty years 


ahead, and in the same mail came a letter from 
asolicitor in Burlington, lowa, who said he had 
taken the paper for thirty years without a break, 
and “,will not do without it.” No paper in the 
country has a more loyal, deeply interested list 
of subscribers than ours. It shows in their con- 
fidence in us and the transmitted confidence in 
our advertisers, and it is this confidence the 
advertiser is looking for. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia’ : Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GVAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

re Ny onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

Z most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 16,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, The Bluejacket. Semi-mo. The only 
tublication devoted exclusi.ely to the interes:s 
ctalienlisted men of the U.S. Navy. Circulstion 
for 1908 6,100. Write for adverti ing ratcs, 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 

age 1908. 
Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. '08, ¢,859(sworn). 
Only daily in field. Largest 5. of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 

age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for , daily (OO) 13,062 
Sunday ,(OO©)13,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (@@) 13,314; 

Sunday (O©) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, Vews. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 43,786; Sunday, 63,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, dail; daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,465; for 1907, 36,206; for i908, 36,554. 
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TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A A.A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1905, 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,535. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. . Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 9 Ouly 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, set, 4 sn08. Only 
Rutland paper examined py A, A. 

St. Albans, Messenger, — Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Jan., 1909, 
3,563. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (O®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattue 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its circulaion of 
58,700 daily, 76,700 sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7émes beat its 
nearest competitor 268,748 lines. 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
PAUL 39,646; Daily, 32, 083; Weekday, 
AN 30,874. Only sworn circulation 
gaa = in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,626; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation in Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily av. for Jan., ’08, 
4,012; Jan , ’o9, daily 4,808; semi-weekly 1,832 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver. 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Fournal, ev:., 
ind daily. Daily average for 
1908, 66,827; fur Dec., 1908, 
64,834; daily gain over Dec. 1907, 
1,849. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1908, 8,898. Examined by A. A, A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Average for 1908, 
4,350; December, 1908, 4,613. 
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T" WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
Wee an inch. N. Y. Office. 
. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7riiune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 


Temple Ct. 


15,922; Jan., 1908, 15,382; Jan., 1909, 16,721. H.. 


DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily Dec., 1908, 
39,633; weekly aver. for 1908, 27,425. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger. 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates 56c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, 


Average daily, 
1908, 27,194. 


Weekly aver., 28,000. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Ottawa, The Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the 
Capital of Canada, prints more want ads than ail 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108,828, weekly 60,197. 


~ Oct., 
Flat rate, 


Montreal, Zhe Daily Sitar and 

The Family Herald and Weekly 

GUAR Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 

for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 





Weekly Star, 129,336 copiés each issue, 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote 


the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
cr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 


WANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. G. ¢ ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THe Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand i, the West. 


TRE Daily News is 


Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory. 





HE Tribune publishes more Cl ified Ad- 


vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 
the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indi polis papers combined, its total in 1908 
being 243,265 ads, 69,453 more than all the other 
local papers had. on the same days of pub- 
lication. The News’ classified rate is one cent 
a word, and its daily paid circulation over 84,000. 











THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 
Rate, One Cent Per Word. 


The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 
THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening 7ranscript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Engianders. They ex+ 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te tet oe te 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Journal, 

daily and Sunday, carries | 00 | 
more paid Classified Adver- Lommmmms 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely. no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in Jan- 
uary, 1909, amounted to 147,710 
lines; individual ads 20,388. 


Eight cents per agate line if 
charged. Cash order one cert 
©0 | a word. 





HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N if ers Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers hoth morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 1c. 





MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


Te Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (dailv and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
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NEW YORE 


T E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation staten.ent, 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Grez.t- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester Cour ty. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
px a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enguirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 





THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circv.ation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,30,130. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get result s—‘Vant 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (©). 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
ichest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
the Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
‘Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. é si 














Savannah Morning News, Savannah, Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Rep: ssentative. 
} ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (OQ). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ridwne ads bring 
Satisfactury results, 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (O@). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Springtield Republican (OO). Only Gold 


Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 


Worcester ty weer Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


HE NORTHWESTERK MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only’ ‘Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


Pioneer Press (@@). St. Paul. Most reliable 
paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@©). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ an 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (@©). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@).- Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, The 


only one of its kind—that's LIFE 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

New York Times ( ). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C, sale of over 100,000, 


New York 7ribune (©0), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other:magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (@@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334 more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. ‘The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@@®), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (@©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark. Oldest and most influ- 
ential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), brought 87 replies, 
to 40 and 20 uf two next highest papers. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents, 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
er cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance, 


Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 














ADVERTISEMENTS 





[F your ads don’t pull, let me inject ginger. 
WM. D. KEMPTON, Glenn Bldg., Cincin- 
nati. O. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GENTS—Both sex. ‘ Lens-Wipe " new eye 

glass cleaners; sell on sight to wearers of 
glasses; 10c. for samples and terms. BARR 
MFG. Co., N. 1161 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 








450 Bank Ads $5 


same as supplied at 50c. to $2 each to several of 
the best-advertised banks in the country. Sub- 
jects include copy. for Commercial, Savings, Safe 
Deposit, ‘Trust Departments. Postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. W. 
LYDIATT, 941 Simpson Street, New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Roston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





MANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








COIN CARRIERS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich 








EDITORIAL WRITERS 





DITORIALS — Several newspapers, each 

supreme in its field, are now using my edi- 
torials every day in the year; a few more papers 
properly located might profitably do so at small 
cost toeach. These editorials are along human 
interest lines or inthe nature of general infor- 
mation concerning current maiters. They are 
written in a popular and pleasing way. They 
give distinction to the papers using them, Six 
years uninterrupted success has led me to be- 
lieve that I'm writing them right. For further 
information address ‘“‘ FORTY-THREE,” care 
Printers’ Ink, 





ENGRAVING 





GHOE CUTS THAT PULL TRADE! Wr te 
for Spring cataloge; The “SHOE CUT 
SHOP. Cor. 7th and K Sts., Washington, D. C 





PYALETONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
ter class of printed matter, THE STAND- 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 Ith Ave., New York. 


KiTAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 


HE man who advertises should write for 

PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 4%5c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 














KE RED BIRD MAGAZINE, pnblished 
* monthly at Newton, Texas, is a 20-page pub- 
lication of the highest class, being popular 
wherever it is read. 1,000 circulation guaran- 
teed, 5c. per copy. Advertising rates one cent 
per word, $8.00 per page of 12 inches. 


THE Troy (Ohio) Record prints to exceed 1,200 
copies each issue, all going to bona fide sub- 
Scribers paying from $3 (country) to $5.20 (town) 
ayear. This in face of outside $1 to $1.50 a year 
dailies shows that the Record's clientele prefer 
it to any other and proves its value to adver- 
tisers. Minimum rate 4c.; plates, n, r. m,, with- 
out extra charge. 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


‘We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Hoidfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPI ers’ Block Cincinnati, o 
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POR SALE 





OE WEBB PERFECTING PRESS for sale. 

Bought by us when we purchased the Woon- 
socket Keporter. Press prints four or eight 
pages. Speed 10000 an hour. Fine operating 
condition, $3000cash buysit. Phot: gravhs and 
description se t on appl cation to The Evening 
Call Publishirg Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 





LETTERHEADS 





ETTER HEADINGS OF QUALITY.—Dis- 

tinctive—Artistic. $1.70 to $3.00 per M. Less 
in especiaily large lots. Coupon Bond. Other 
fine papers. You won't believe it but our sam- 
pl s wil “show you.’’ Send forthem. Bank 
references. “MOWERN PRINTING CO,” 
Springfield, Mass. 








MAILING CARD AND FOLDER SERVICE 





’VE spent just 21 years of my life gaining the 

requisite ‘‘ know-how” necessary to write 

snap, y Copy, design attractive typography and 
execute good printing. 


I tully realize the relation of these three 
essentials to effective public ty. 


Of course, having my own printing plant under 
my nose helps some, and | come very near 
getting the results that 1 believe best for my 
c.lenis, . 


Just now I offer my Special Mailing Card and 
Folder Service to a few advertisers who have 
faith in this manner of circularizing, and who 
are fair enough to pay me the right price for my 
combination, 


Are you one of them? 
SAMUEL BOONE, Junior, 


Advertising— 
Printing. Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








PASTE 





ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD’S PASTE DEPY., 11 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PREsdS CLIPPING BUREAU 

110 112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Trade Y 
Fashion Paper 


which is now paying a 





small profit can be bought 
at a low price, based on its 
gross business. The paper 
is young, and little has 
been done on the advertis- 
ing side, but possibilities 
are good. Receipts about 
$20,000. Price, $15,000 for 


quick sale. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








TYPEWRITERS 





MITH-PREMIER TYPEWRI' ERS §23 

each; largest stock; finest machines; tral 
allowed. Addiess SMITH-PREMIER-SMI'1H, 
Waterford, N. ¥. ‘Nothing but Smith- 
Vremicrs.” 





HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Thoroughly competent telegraph 
or news editor in cny of 60,000. THE 
OKLAHOMAN, Oklahoma City. 





was 1 ED—Copy writer. Agency experience 
necessary. Must be good on lay-outs and 
know types. Good position for right man, 
McCONNELL & FERGUSSON, London, 
Canada. 





ANTED-—-Young man who has had some 

experience in newspaper work as assistant 
to advertising manager. State full particulars 
as to experience and give references in first letter. 
Address “ B. M.,”’ care Printers’. Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with general 
business wanted - 4 growing western maga~- 


zine to secure eastern business, and after worth 
is shown, toact as Eastern Representative. Com- 
mission only State-expeiici.ce and prospects. 
Address “ ETERNAL. PRUGRKESS,” 615 Rand 
McNally Bidg, Chicago. 








—-—— 
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RWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 
N openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
Jinotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
artments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD’s NEWSPAVER MEN’S EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


—_—— 
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IRCULATION MANAGER OPEN FOR 
ENGAGEMENT on live Daily Paper, New 
Engiand or Western New York preferred. Will- 
ing compensation should be on basis of IN- 
CREASE in circulation. Just finished succ: ss- 
ful campaign. Best ef references. At liverty 
March first. Address CIRCULATION MANA- 
oy care Printers’ Ink, 2 Beacon St , boston, 
ass, 





Advertising Woman 
Wanted 


For large and important retail house— 
not department stors or dry goods. ‘To 
handle newspayer advertising and fine 
booklet work. Should have attractive 
personality ; ag-d 26 to 30 years. A 
very refined and desirable position, 
Reply to P.O. Box 266, Philadelphia, Pa, 














—_—_—_ 





POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MANAGER —At present 
A head of the largest paper of its kind, wishes 
to make a change. Address ‘ F.,’’ care Printers’ 
Ink. 


DEPENDABLE young man wants position 

as assistant to advertising manager. Bright, 
experienc-d; clean record. Good recommenda- 
tions. ‘ Box A. Z."’ care Prinlers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





WANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qualify 

for ready positions at $26 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
d s from leading concerns every- 





WANTED 
A position on the advertising staff of some good, 
live paper or house. Can write and lay-out copy 
im approved manner, At present a checker in 
agency. A-l references. Address ‘‘ AMBI- 
TION,” care Printers’ Ink. 





Position wanted as assistant in advertising 
department of department store, in East pre- 
ferred, by refined young woman who thoroughly 
understands ad writing. Best of references of 
ab:lity and character. Address ‘‘ MISS M. E. B.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Of wide experience wishes to make a change. 
West preferred. Address ‘‘M, T.,"’Printers’ Ink. 





where, One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds supply. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 768 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. 








Is there an 
Advertising Man 
who wants a job? 





DVERTISING MAN with energy and ex 

perience desir g to make change from pres 
ent position. Nine years with present employ- 
ers. Especially familiar with making-up and 
all details connected therewith. Can produce 
results by mail solicitation. Address, “ BOX 
1317,"’ Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED—Position as editor or assistant on 

agricultural, trade or class paper, Ten 
years’ experiencr in field. Created only dairy 
journal in the East; two years trade editor only 
weekly drug journal; connections with dry goods, 
financial and special publications. Knowledge 
of designing advertising, sales, promotion, cor- 
r-spondence and circulation work. 30 years old, 
married. Go anywhere. References. ‘MAKE 
GOOD,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man of Exceptional 
s od Be Age twent 
Executive Ability—2¢¢ vn" 
nection with special or general agency affording 
Opportunity to broaden out. Good education, 
personality. Capable of handling correspond- 
ence, acting as private secretary. Energetic, 
determined; the kind that make good. Doesn't 
c aim to be a world-beater, but has the makings 
¢f an A-1 advertising solicitor. Held down in 
present position through lack of opportunity. 
G ant me an interview; you are looking for me. 
Wil come for $20.00 per week. Address 
“WIDE-AWAKE,” care Printers’ Ink. 














Then why doesn’t he show his be- 
lief in advertising by advertising in 
Printers’ InK for the job he wants. 


The advertising managers for many 
of the largest advertisers in the coun- 
try first got in touch with their pres- 
ent employers through Printers’ Inx. 


You. might get the very job your 
ambition covets by means of a classi- 
fied ad placed in Printers’ INK where 
it will come before the eyes of those 
who are looking for just such a man 
as you. 


The right kind of an ad generally 
proves fruitful. ‘The charge is only 
20c. a line per insertion. Send your 
copy before next Thursday for the 
following week’s issue. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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Business Going Out | 





Forty-two and seventy-line copy for 
Diggs & Beadles, Richmond, Va., is 
being prepared and contracts forwarded 
to Southern agricultural publications by 
the Guy W. Eskridge Agency. 


The H. E. Lesan Agency, New York, 
is sending out two-inch copy for the 
New York Hippodrome and is asking 
rates on one to five-thousand-line con- 
tracts. 





Orders for 1,500 lines are going out 
to newspapers for Cluett, Peabod 
Co. from Calkins & Holden, New York. 





The Stanley-Way Agency, New York, 
will soon place some orders with mag- 
azines for the Latherette Faucet, a 
patent device for making soapsuds in- 
stantaneously. 





Smith-Gray & Co. have notified New 
York City newspapers that all contracts 
for advertising will be placed by the 
Blackman Co., of New York. 


P. F. Collier & Son, New York, are 
asking rates of newspapers throughout 
the country. 








The E. E. Vreeland Agency, 118 West 
Thirty-first street, New York, is send- 
ing out orders for the Bachelor Co. 


The Booth Hyomei Co., Buffalo, is 
placing contracts for fourteen thousand 
lines with Western papers. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, 
Mo., are using 2,500 lines for the 
Restoral Chemical Co. 











Southern papers are receiving orders 
for 2,500 lines from the Pettingill Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Boston, to used 
on account of the J. E. Edgar Grain Co. 


W. S. Kilmer, Binghamton, N. Y., 
is extending the list for the Swamp- 
Root business. Orders are going out 
for 250 inches, to be used in a month. 


The _ Siegfried Advertising Agency, 
New York, has completed a list of re- 
ligious papers for some Hartford Fire 
Insurance advertising. Copy will be 
started on March Ist. 


Blumenthal & Bickert (Maryland 
Rye Whiskey), Baltimore, will use one 
thousand inches—about thirty inches per 
week—through Armistead & McMichael, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





The Western Disinfecting Co., New 
York, manufacturers of C-N, are soon 
to start a campaign throughout New 
England. 

The Homer W. Hedge Co., New 
York, is adding some papers to the list 


of Dr. D. A. Williams, East Hampton, 
Conn. (Proprietary medicines.) 


W. H. Dilg, Chicago, is placing 1,500 
to 2,000 lines with large city papers fer 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. 
Louis. 





One thousand lines are being used in 
Southern papers by Pennick & Ford 
for the Sultan, Arizona, Copper Co. 


Hazard & Hazard Co., New York, will 
do considerable classified advertising in 
the East through the Stanley-Way 
Agency. 





The Chattanooga Medicine Co. is plac- 
ing 14,000 lines in the South through 
Nelson Chesman. 





Albert Frank & Co., New York, are 
asking newspapers for rates on quarter 
pages, six times. 


The Wilbur Stock Food Co., Chicago, 
is using 3,500 lines in Southwestern 
papers, business being placed by the 
aliamta aaa Co., of Milwaukee, 
Vis. 


The Excel Electric Heating Co., of 
237 Broadway, New York, are adver- 
tising in women’s publications their 
electric heating appliances. Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc., are handling the busi- 
ness. 


Strouse & Bros., of Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturers of High Art Clothing, 
have just completed arrangements for 
a larger newspaper campaign. The 
business will be handled by Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc. 


The B. V. D. Co., manufacturers of 
coat-cut undershirts, knee-length draw- 
ers, union and sleeping suits, have com- 
pleted their plans for 1909 advertising. 
As usual, all forms of advertising will 
be used—magazines, newspapers, street 
cars, etc. Orders are now being issued 
by Sherman & Bryan, Inc. he ap- 
propriation for 1909 is much larger than 
that of any previous year. 





New orders are being sent out through 
Batten Agency for Pompeian Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Dr. M., M. Krugler is sending out re- 
newal orders for his personally con- 
ducted tours. Business goes through 
Procter & Colli¢r agency. 





Stewart Iron Works, Cincinnati, O., is 
being placed in — through J. 
Walter Thompson’s Cincinnati office. 





_ J. Walter Thompson’s Cincinnati office 
is sending out orders to a selected list 
for the Witt Cornice Co. 
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Additional orders are being sent out 
through J. Walter Thompson’s Detroit 
office for the International Mfg. Co., of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Orders are going out through Wood, 
Putnam & Wood for Berry Bros. Var- 
nish Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Albert Frank & Co. are placing orders 
in weeklies and magazines for the Great 
Northern Steamship Co. 


Conklin Pen Co., of Toledo, O., will 
confine their advertising to three papers 
this spring, Literary Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's. N. W. Ayer 
& Sons place the business. 





A. S. Boyle & Co., Cincinnati, is send- 
ing out orders through the Batten 
Agency for larger space than usual. 


+0 
CHICAGO ITEMS. 





The shop of the Artisan is sending 
out some 50-line copy direct. 





Popular Electricity Pub. Co. is send- 
ing orders for yearly contracts through 
Lord & Thomas. 





Orders are going out for the Cincin- 
nati Iron Fence Co. through C. L. 
Doughty for the magazines and weeklies. 





Additional orders are going out 
through Lord & Thomas for the Skandla 
Furniture Co. 


Texas Loan & Guaranty Co. is using 
magazine page space in a selected list 
of weeklies and monthlies. Business is 
going out through Lord & Thomas. 





Mahin Adv. Agency is placing some 
small copy for the Mead Cycle Co. 





Lord & Thomas are sending orders to 
magazines for James Heddon & Son. 





Miller Adv. Agency is sending orders 
to magazines for Allen Mfg. Co. 





Renewal orders for Kalamazoo Stove 
Co. are being sent out through Long- 
Critchfield. 





Royal Chair Co., of Sturgis, Mich., 
has placed their account in the hands 
of Long-Critchfield Corporation. Orders 
are being sent to magazines. 





F. A. Gray is sending out orders for 
the National Salesman’s Training Asso- 
ciation to magazines and weeklies. Some 
magazine half pages are being tried out. 





Small copy is being sent out through 
Lord & Thomas for the Worthington 
Mfg. Co. 





Orders are going out through Kastor 
& Sons for the Cook Motor Vehicle 
Co. and the ABC Motor Vehicle Co., of 
St. Louis. 





Clague-Painter-Jones is sending out 
copy for E. M. Nolen to magazines and 
weeklies. 
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The Charles H. Fuller »Advertisin 
Company has secured the general ad- 
vertising account of the National Gas 
Light Company, of New York, Kalama- 
zoo and San Francisco, and are makin: 
contracts to place same in a selecte 
list of daily newspapers of the Middle 
West. Twenty thousand lines will be 
used in each paper. 


The Charles H._ Fuller Advertising 
Company has been successful in secur- 
ing a large contract from the Universal 
Portland Cement Company (Illinois 
Steel Co.). 








The Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany will use a selected list of dailies 
in the territory adjacent to Chicago to- 
gether with a few of the large Wesetrn 
cities. 


a Ss 
BOSTON NOTES. 


The Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 
are adding new papers to their present 
list on the advertising of Cuticura Soap 
and Sanford’s Ginger. Contracts for 
1,000 inches are going through the 
Morse International Agency. 


The Boston office of the Geo. Batten 
Agency has secured an advertising ap- 
propriation from E. L. Rowe, Glow. 
cester, Mass., manufacturers of swing- 
ing hammocks. Mr. J. Boardman 
has the account in charge and will use 
high-grade magazines. 


L. WHaberstroh & Sons, Boston’s 
leading interior decorators, are plan- 
ning an advertising campaign in pub- 
lications appealing to home owners of 
the better class. The advertising is 
to be handled by the Walton Adver- 
tising & Printing Co. 


A list of New England dailies (one 
paper in each city) is being used for 
the bond advertising of Perry, Coffin & 
Burr. Contracts are placed by the 
Boston News Bureau. 





The taxicab service in Boston has 
proven very successful. The Taximo- 
tor Cab Co. are running fifty Thomas 
cars and they are in constant demand. 
All the advertising of this concern is 
eno by W. L. Weeden, of Wood, 

utnam & Wood. Mr. Weeden is also 
placing the appropriation of the Bos- 
ton Automobile Show, to be held 
March 6 to 18. Dailies throughout 
New England are receiving contracts. 


The Wm. Underwood Co. have made 
an appropriation covering the maga- 
zines for spring and summer business. 
Their product is Underwood’s Devilled 
Ham. Several agencies are working 
on the account, but no selection has 
been made to date. 





Walker & Pratt, manufacturers of 
the Crawford Range, are contemplating 
an advertising campaign in newspapers. 
The business will be placed by the 
Walter C. Lewis Agency. 


H. E. Ayres & Co. are contracting 
for additional space on the advertising 
of the Magee Range. This range is 
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advertised over the dealer’s name in 
cities and towns where local agents 
are established. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are send- 
ing out contracts on Minard’s Lini- 
ment for four inches every other day 
for four months. This is practically 
a continuation of last year’s advertis- 
ing, and the same list of papers is being 
favored. 


After a legal 1 of many years’ 
standing, the G. . Torrey Co., of 
Boston, blenders of the original Mount 
Vernon Whiskey, have won their case 
and hereafter their blend is the only 
one that can be advertised as ‘‘Mount 
Vernon.” Large space is being used 
by this concern in daily newspapers to 
tell this story. The business is placed 
by Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


Mr. E. D. Kollock, 6 Beacon street, 
is now handling all the advertising of 
the American House. In addition to 
the cash advertising in Boston papers, 
a large list of New England dailies will 
be used on a trade basis. 


An appropriation for magazine ad- 
vertising has been made by the Eustis 
Mfg. Co., 125 North street. High- 
grade bathroom fittings are to be ad- 
vertised over the name of ‘“‘The Brass- 
crafters.” The account is handled by 
the Boston office of the George Batten 
Agency. 

—\—+o>—___ 


FLORIDA NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. L. P. Bucklin, advertising man- 
ager Florida Times-Union, and Mr. A. 
F. Gwin, in the advertising department 
of the same paper, have resigned to take 
up advertising work elsewhere in the 
city. 


The Santa Rosa Star was burned out 
of its home January 30th—the coldest 
day of Florida’s winter hitherto. 


St. Petersburg Independent claims to 
have increased its circulation over 40 
per cent within the last few weeks. 
This shows how many tourists are now 
enjoying life in the Pinellas capital. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace Dennison, of the 
Havana La Lucha, is visiting the various 
cities of this country in the interests 
of his paper. His descriptive articles 
will feature closer commercial relations 
between the United States and Cuba. 


The Jacksonville Advertising Agency 
has been placing the advertising of the 
Deland Business Men’s League in the 
classified of several nationally circu- 
lated magazines. The trial run of this 
advertising has proved very satisfac- 
tory. In the words of Mr. V. W. 
Gould, who had the matter in hand, the 
enquiries keep the correspondence de- 
partment of the league busy. A new 
campaign is being outlined on more 
extended lines, which will be placed 
toward the beginning of next fall by the 
game agency. 


Your correspondent has looked for 
Printers’ INK comment regarding the 
action of the Georgia Anti-Saloon 
League. Being a Georgia item, it is, 
perhaps, without the pale of Florida 
notes. However, the Georgia Anti- 
Saloon League on January 13th an- 
nounced that it will prosecute news- 
papers of that state for printing whiskey 
ads, on the ground that these papers 
are hired agents and _ solicitors for 
whiskey houses, in violation of the state 
prohibition law. 


oS 
ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES, 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, 
have been awarded contract for plac- 
ing this year’s advertising of the Health 
Merry-Go-Round Co., Quincy, II, 
Copy and orders will go out this month 
for March numbers i national weekly 


and monthly magazines. 


The Blanton Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
makers of ‘“‘Cremo” Butterine, are con- 
ducting a campaign through local 
newspapers, using large display copy. 
Additional territory will be taken on 
shortly and the campaign extended to 
other cities. The emuticage Adver- 
tising Agency, St. Louis office, are 
making 5,000-line contracts in news- 
papers for this concern. A few mail 
order publications are being tried out. 


Ten thousand line contracts for 
“Guckenheimer” Rye, Pittsburg, are 
being renewed in metropolitan dailies 
by the Gardner Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis. 


The Gardner Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, is placing page copy in 
March magazines for the automobile 
tire advertising of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Large copy is also 
being used in newspapers in cities 
where automobile shows are being held. 


The Samuel Advertising Agency, St. 
Joseph, Mo., are placing copy in week- 
gy newspapers and farm papers in the 
Southwest for the Noyes-Norman Shoe 
i A series of 178-line 


1 
Co., same city. 
display advertisements is being used. 


The Humphrey Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis office, are placing the ad- 
vertising for the Absorene fg. Cq, 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers of “‘Ab- 
sorene,” a a and wallpaper clean- 
ing compound, and “H-R-H” Paint 
Cleaner. One thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for a local campaign in 

arch, after which the advertising will 
be extended to other cities. 


The Gardner Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, is sending out copy for the 
advertising of ‘‘Fownes’”’ Gloves. Three- 
quarter-page copy is being used in 
March magazines. 


The St. Louis office of Humphrey 
Savertising Co. is placing the adver- 
tising of the Moon Motor Car Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., in the more important au- 
tomobile trade journals and daily 
newspapers. This advertiser is using 
large space in dailies in cities where 
automobile shows are in progress, 
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A Household Necessity 
Which) You Can Give Away Free 


We have a premium plan by which you can secure an absolute 
necessity which 1s bought by every householder in your city every 
day in the week—something which you can give to all subscribers, 
old or new, 


For It Costs You Not One Penny 


No one turns your solicitors down, for it also 


Costs the Subscriber Absolutely Nothing 


since a local merchant furnishes the premium without cost to you 
and jumps at the chance. 

The Sun has used no schemes of any kind for several years, 
but this one has been so satisfactory, is so perfectly legitimate and 
has worked so marvelously well that we know 


The Plan Will Be Worth $10 to You 


Invest $10 in a large slice of the other fellow’s dearly-bought 
experience. Send us $10 New York Exchange and this complete 
money-making plan will be sent by return mail. SEND FOR IT. 
References: Commercial Agencies or any bank in Paducah. 


THE PADUCAH EVENING SUN 
PADUCAH, KY. 











Five Facts About 


“ Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper” 


All contracts accepted on the following guarantee: 


“First, its circulation is the largest of any morning 
or Sunday newspaper printed in Alabama. 

“Second, its Sunday circulation is larger than that of 
any issue of any Alabama newspaper without exception. 

“Third, its daily circulation is at least 3 times, and its 
Sunday at. least 4 times as large as that of any other 
daily newspaper printed in Montgomery. 

“Fourth, it is the only newspaper printed in Alabama 
that hasn’t an advertising contract on its books varying 
from its published rate-card. 

“Fifth, it carries a larger volume of local and foreign 
advertising, and at a higher rate per line, than does any 
other Alabama newspaper.” 


he Atlontgomery: Advertiser 
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Africa the ———-—— natives will know what it is to —— . 

You assume that this sentence LACKS TWO WORDS TO MAKE SENSE; 
and IN A SENSE it does. BUT GUESS AGAIN, because if you get THE 
RIGHT WORD it FITS BOTH PLACES and makes the sense complete. 
Prats PUZZLE IS TO GET THE RIGHT WORD INTO THE RIGHT 
LACE 


That's no joke, if YOU ARE AN ADVERTISER, BUT A SERIOUS BUSI.- 
iad "aaa WHICH PUZZLES YOU AND KEEPS YOU 
GUESSING, 

To get the RIGHT WORDS in the RIGHT PLACE is the whole SECRET 
OF SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING. 

All you have to do is to find the RIGHT WORDS. 

EASTER COMFORT is the RIGHT PLACE TO PUT THEM, SURE 

If your ad is right it ALWAYS PAYS IN COMFORT; and THIS YEAR 
BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE, 

Have you noticed the unusually FINE, LARGE TISSUES of COMFORT 
continually improving the last five months? 


Large EASTER COMFORT in APRIL 


with SPECIAL FEATURES appropriate to the season, including specially 
designed title page representing the Resurrection, and strong new Easter stories 
and music, will maintain the same high standard of originality, attractiveness 
and interest to its STIX MILLION READERS. 

It is RESULTS, NOT THEORIES, THAT COUNT with advertisers, and 


that is why 
COMFORT STANDS AT THE HEAD 


ENGAGE SPACE NOW in April COMFORT and send copy early to secure 
better position. 
Forms close March 15. Send through any reliable agency, or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 1685 Marquette Bldg. 
Walter R. Jenkins, Jr., Representative. Frank H. Thomas, Representative. 


On March 4 the new incumbent says to his predecessor, “When you get to 




















